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CASUALTY UNDERWRITING 
Stock Company Experience by Classes 


panies in 1938 re- 
ported a_ statutory 
underwriting profit of over 
$55,000,000 or nearly 7% 
of earned premiums, a 
slightly larger profit than 
reported in the previous 
r. However, there was 
a small decline in pre- 
miums written and the 
combined loss and expense 
fatio based on losses in- 
curred to premiums earned 
and expenses incurred to 
premiums written re- 
mained exactly the same as 
in 1937, namely 92.1%. 
Experience for the last 
two years has been the 


Ses casualty com- 


*Combined Loss & Expense Ratio 
1934 1935 1936 

Accident & Health .... 103.8% 102.3% 96.4% 
Liability 103.8 4 97. 
Workmen’s Comp. ..... 102.6 
Fidelity & Surety .... 101.9 
Plate Glass . 
Burglary & Theft 
Steam Boiler 
Engine & Machinery .. 
Auto Prop. Damage ... 
Auto Collision 
Other P. D. & Coll. .... 
Credit 
Sprinkler 
Live Stock 
Miscellaneous Auto ... 
Unsegregated 


1937 
94.37% 
95. 


1938 
95.8% 
94.9 


92. 
119.6 
92.1 , 
100.0 


92.1% 





Grand Totals 
Premiums Written 
(millions) $673 $746 $824 $812 

* Losses incurred to premiums earned; expenses incurred to 
premiums written. 


99.9% 96.8% 93.2% 92.1% 


mobile lines can be called 
profitable for only the last 
three years, and in 1938, 
the best year, stock com- 
panies reported a profit on 
auto liability business of 
about 514%2% and 914% on 
property damage, the lat- 
ter accounting for about 
one-fifth of the auto vol- 
ume. 

The slashing of auto- 
mobile rates, even with the 
most careful underwriting, 
cannot help but be reflected 
in future operating results. 
Automobile is the largest 
class of casualty insurance 
and any protracted rate 
war is bound to take its 
toll among the weaker 





most profitable in two dec- 

ades and on the basis of the combined loss and expense 
fatio only credit and live stock insurance indicated a 
loss in 1938, plate glass and unsegregated lines just 
broke even and all other classes showed a profit. Live 
stock insurance has shown a loss for a number of years 
but the line is small and the loss in 1938 was not large. 
A complete tabulation of underwriting experience by 
tlasses appears on page 12. 


Credit Experience Bad 


Credit insurance, which had been very profitable for 
Several years, went decidedly sour in 1938, the com- 
bined loss and expense ratio jumping from 75% to 
135%. Credit insurance is a barometer of general con- 
Mitions and the sudden jump in loss ratio may be attrib- 
Med principally to industrial policies written to cover 

Iiment contracts on appliances, repossessions of 
Which were unusually heavy due to the increase in un- 
employment. The company having the largest volume 
Of this business cancelled the policies as of June 30, 1938 
Which were causing the heavy loss payments and issued 
more restricted policies as to future sales. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Workmen’s compensation insurance showed a small 
decline in volume due to decreased pay rolls but ex- 
perience was better than in the previous year so that 
there is a substantial margin of profit on this important 
line of business, a happy contrast to the many years of 
losses previously reported. 

_ Liability, including auto liability, has shown steady 
improvement and auto property damage has been con- 
sistently profitable. However, underwriting on auto- 
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companies, some of them having no other classes of 
business to fall back on for underwriting profits. 

Although automobile liability and property damage 
risks account for more than one-third of the total net 
premiums written, it is estimated that the rate reduc- 
tion, being applicable only to privately owned passenger 
cars, will affect less than. half of the total automobiles 
insured. Furthermore, the rate war will not enter a 
number of states due to the regulatory authority of the 
insurance departments. For example, Indiana will per- 
mit no more than a 20% reduction, New York will act 
only after a complete review of the experience and in 
Massachusetts the compulsory insurance rates are fixed 
by the Insurance Commissioner. 


Deferred Liability 


The full effect of the safe driver reward plan was not 
apparent in 1938 operations and at least in part it had 
been tempered by reduced commissions and a definite 
allowance in the rate. The effect of the recently an- 
nounced reductions of 20% and 25% on privately owned 
passenger cars and the broadening of the contract will 
likewise not be apparent immediately. There is con- 
siderable lag between writing the business and incurring 
and paying the losses that are sure to occur. Those com- 
panies which have accumulated an equity in their loss 
reserves are in a strong position, and can if they see fit 
legitimately reduce such equity to offset current under- 
writing losses if such occur. Other managements may 
be tempted to “skimp” claim reserves in an effort to 
cover up underwriting losses, and it will require expert 
scrutiny to uncover developing shortages in reserves 
before they become dangerous. 

(Table on next page) 








AUTOMOBILE RATE CONFUSION 


of the National Bureau companies whereby basic 

rates for privately owned passenger automobiles 
were cut 20% and 25% in addition to the 15% Safe 
Driver Reward, outlining the need for aggressive action 
on the part of the Bureau membership and commenting 
briefly on the action of leading non-bureau companies 
in meeting the rate reduction. 

We had hoped this month to present a table showing 
the rates adopted by each of the independent companies, 
stock and mutual, and wrote to about one hundred and 
fifty companies to secure copies of their instructions to 
agents or notice to policyholders as to the plan to be 
followed on automobile insurance rates. Nearly all of 
the companies have given us the information but the 
compilation of the data in a single table is out of the 
question due to territorial and classification differences. 
Furthermore, many of the reductions were announced 
as temporary and subject to change as competitive con- 
ditions might dictate. 

We plan to keep closely in touch with all of these 
changes but pending some further clarification and gen- 
eral adoption of similar plans by the independent com- 
panies a tabulation seems inadvisable. We will gladly 
furnish service subscribers with information on the rates 
used by any company and plan to comment on the rat- 
ing plan followed by each company in our confidential 
reports. 


| AST month we commented on the new rating plan 


State Action 


Contrasting state action is exemplified in an article 
on page 45 outlining the official stand taken by the 
insurance departments of Illinois, Indiana and New 
York. Illinois disapproved differentials based on occu- 
pational classifications and approved the National Bu- 
reau plan; Indiana revoked the Safe Driver Reward 
Plan and will permit no reductions in rates of more than 


20%, including dividends, returns, credits or discounts 
of any nature; New York has ordered an advance in the 
date of the annual review of rates, which are based upon 
tabulated experience. 

Two out of three autos are uninsured and with an 
untapped field of some 20,000,000 prospects the rate 
reductions should bring in new policyholders and if 
agents are to maintain their incomes, new accounts must 
be secured. The casualty field is relatively new, and 
although a large premium volume has been built up, 
there is room for great expansion. One reason, appar- 
ently overlooked, is the fact that two-thirds of the auto- 
mobiles in the country are owned by people whose in- 
comes are less than $1,500 per year and only 30% are 
owned by people earning more than $2,000. 


Lower Limits 


The new $1,000 limit policy should open up a hitherto 
untapped field. This type may be issued in nearly all 
of the states and although it has been tried only on an 
experimental basis, it is reported that more than 85% 
of the business on this type of policy originates from 
people who never before carried automobile insurance. 
The high limits are fine for the wealthier portion of the 
population but the great mass cannot be reached by as 
expensive a policy. 

The stock companies in introducing the lower limit 
auto policy and the $500 resident burglary policy are 
going after a hitherto unexplored market and the agents 
who write this new business will gain far more than the 
ones who remain content with the present market, com- 
missions curtailed by rate reductions in the automobile 
field, and only the prospect of capturing some one else’s 
business. The companies have taken a leaf from the 
history of the automobile industry, radio industry and 
countless others in broadening the market—it is up to 
the agent to make it work. 





1938—STOCK CASUALTY—UNDERWRITING BY CLASSES—1938 





Premiums Unearned Premiums 
Siodel —$308S2” $123,568 

Accident & Health ........ , : t 
ET Oy, Sen cancdenssesiss 294,960 132,504 291,474 
Workmen’s Compensation .. 164,687 40,673 161,930 
Fidelity & Surety .......... 87,641 51,090 84,311 
INEM sp aass.n0050 ee 10,697 7,407 10,665 
Burglary & Theft .......... 26,549 19,335 26,900 
EE ED cg devccssceses 8,134 11,590 7,728 
Engine & Machinery ...... 3,824 6,463 3,821 
Auto Property Damage .... 58,791 25,000 58,670 
Rate GOMOD csc cecccvess 8,804 4,338 8,459 
Other P. D. & Collision .... 4,801 1,633 4,553 
RS owas wkbh 4k a6 eink 2,858 1,223 3,021 
NET 05 eee hgrsant ss 624 645 628 
BE CEE 4b 0% sas kecs ce vee 680 335 625 
Workmen’s Collective ...... 23 2 24 
Miscellaneous Auto ........ 8,837 4,248 8,762 
Miscellaneous ...000.cceseee 394 207 336 
Uneegregated ........000. 5,144 2,647 4,680 
le, rrr $811,910 $349,194 $800,155 


** Last (000) omitted. 
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Losses -——Ratios to forme, Written—— 
t! 





& Cl. Total - 
Exps. Losse! Comms. Under- Under- Under- Ratio 
Inc’d to & Cl. & writing writing writing to 
Prems. Exps. Brok’ge Exps. Exps. Profit or Prems. 
Earned -Paid Inc’d Inc’d Inc’d Loss rned | 
53.3 51.2 24.0 18.5 42.5 $4,557 ae 
55.9 51.2 20.5 18.5 39.0 14,434 5.0 
61.4 55.4 12.2 18.8 31.0 10,816 6.7 
28.2 26.4 22.8 29.1 51.9 13,046 15.5 
47.3 47.2 31.3 213 * 526 -20 -0.2 
28.4 29.4 25.7 24.8 50.5 5,779 21.5 
12.7 11.7 21.7 63.7 85.4 -10 -0.1 
26.8 29.7 23.2 45.5 68.7 169 as 
$1.3 51.7 22.1 16.7 38.8 5,628 9.6 
58.0 56.6 24.4 16.4 40.8 -39 -0.5 
29.7 23.2 21.3 21.8 43.1 1,111 24.4 
88.2 77.7 23.0 24.2 47.2 -988 -327 
37.0 38.9 22.3 30.5 52.8 66 10.6 
74.9 67.8 Bis 16.8 28.5 -358 -5.7 
38.5 39.0 21.1 13.6 34.7 7 278 
45.8 41.9 25.7 15.9 41.6 1,051 12.0 
38.4 28.7 28.2 16.6 44.8 31 9.2 
54.3 42.5 23.0 22.7 45.7 -239 -5.1 
51.6 48.0 20.2 20.3 40.5 $55,362 6.9 
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that your family car will be 

involved in a crash this year 
in which someone will be killed or 
injured. The chances are one in five 
or better that you will witness such 
a crash, or reach the scene soon 
enough to be of help, and you need 
to know only a few simple first-aid 
rules, according to the medical de- 
partment of Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company 


C tie your are about one in 20 


Hazards Greater 


Driving hazards will be greater in 
1939, the report warns. Indications 
are for the biggest travel year in the 
country’s history. With two world’s 
fairs in operation, there will be more 
fast, long-distance traffic on the 
highways. There will be more 
strange drivers hurrying through 
cities and towns, unfamiliar with lo- 
cal driving rules and customs. These 
conditions spell more accidents, and 
close to a million and a quarter cas- 
ualties in 1939. 


Accidents More Serious 


Injuries in motor accidents today 
are much more serious, on the aver- 
age, than a few years ago, due to 
faster driving. More multiple frac- 
tures of the lower limbs occur. Skull 
fractures are more frequent. More 
spinal injuries are found, due to the 
whiplash effect of collisions at high 
speed. 


Collaborating with hospital re- 
ceiving ward surgeons, the insurance 
medicos suggest seven simple rules 
which will prevent many a death and 
shorten many a traffic victim’s re- 
covery : 
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1. Switch off the ignition of any 
car that has been involved in an ac- 
cident. If there is a smell of leaking 
gasoline, keep smokers away. 

2. Don’t move the victim unless 
the accident has left him where he is 
exposed to further injury, or in a 
very uncomfortable physical posi- 
tion. In such a case, move him 
slowly, carefully, and only as far as 
is absolutely necessary. Moving vic- 
tims often causes a fractured bone 
to jam through the flesh, causing 
much graver injury; spinal injuries 
may be made fatal by movement. 

3. If the victim is not breathing, 
use artificial respiration at once. 

4. Cover victim with coats or 
blankets and keep him warm. Crash 
injuries are nearly always accom- 
panied by shock, which calls for 
warmth, and a position with the 
head lower than the feet. 








5. If there is severe bleeding, ap- 
ply a pad of the cleanest material 
available, with pressure enough to 
check bleeding. If bleeding is from 
a cut on a limb, a tourniquet may be 
used instead, between the wound and 
the heart. 

6. Send somebody to summon a 
policeman or highway patrolman at 
once, while you call the nearest doc- 
tor; if no doctor is immediately 
available and injuries seem serious, 
phone the nearest emergency hospi- 
tal for an ambulance. Be careful to 
give clear directions for reaching the 
spot. 

7. Do not attempt to transport 
victim in a private car, unless cer- 
tain his injuries are trivial. Anyone 
with serious injuries should be 
moved in a reclining position, which 
is impossible in a passenger automo- 
bile. 
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he WAIN 


down to the present, man has 

striven to shift to someone else 
the potential risk of loss being in- 
flicted upon himself or his property. 
Mortgagees and other money lenders 
usually require sureties to guarantee 
the payment of their principals, 
while banks often require an en- 
dorsement before discounting a 
promissory note. In some instances 
legislation has been enacted for the 
express purpose of shifting losses 
to persons better able to bear them; 
for example, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Statutes, which afford 
compensation to the employee even 
though his injury may be attributed 
to his own lack of care. The Courts, 
too, have enunciated judicial princi- 
ples following the same tendency. 
Thus, there is the legal rule that a 
common carrier is liable for goods 
lost in transit regardless of negli- 
gence, the loss being shifted thereby 
from the shipper. 

These risk shifting devices result 
in some individual or company still 
being compelled to bear the entire 
burden of the loss. All that has hap- 
pened is that the liability of one per- 
son has been transferred to another, 
always, however, for a considera- 
tion. 

Economically and socially it is de- 
sirable to distribute a loss among 
many individuals so that no one per- 
son is obliged to sustain a large loss. 
The device employed to secure this 
result is known as insurance, the 
method by which losses are distrib- 
uted among many people facing the 
same danger. Under this system the 
loss of each individual insured is 
spread among his fellow insureds, 
the premium each pays being con- 
sidered his distributive share of the 
risk. 


Feiss the earliest recorded time 


Origin of Insurance 
There is great conflict among his- 
torians as to the earliest date of the 
origin of insurance. Some authori- 
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ties, such as Emerigon, Bedarride, 
Duer, Elliott and Gibbon,’ believe 
that insurance existed among the an- 
cient Romans and Phoenicians; 
others, including Marshall, Park, 
Hopkins, Parsons and the American 
Cyclopedia * are convinced that it is 
a much more modern device. The 
reason for this dissension lies ap- 
parently in the kind of insurance 
considered. It seems clear that the 
ancients possessed no insurance con- 
tract as we know it today, but if the 
term “insurance” is given a wider 
scope and made to include all situa- 
tions where some person or persons 
assume the risk of loss of others, 
then it may safely be said that in- 
surance is as old as civilization. 





Editor's Note 


The accompanying article was taken 
from a paper presented at a meeting of 
the Casualty Adjusters Association by 
Lionel P. Kristeller, chairman of the In- 
surance Law Section of the American Bar 
Association and a director of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Fire Insurance 
Company. 





Using this latter definition, insur- 
ance of a mutual benefit type existed 
many centuries before Christ. Nu- 
merous clubs and “friendly socie- 
ties” flourished in China, India, and 
Egypt during this period. These 
consisted of groups of people in 
various communities organized pri- 
marily for social and religious pur- 
poses. An important feature of their 
activities, however, was the estab- 
lishment of a fund, to which each 
member contributed, and from 
which aid was given to any member 
who became ill or infirm thru old 
age, or who suffered a loss of his 
cargo at sea.® 


Rome and Greece 


The Romans termed these clubs 
“Collegia” and used them princi- 


pally as burial societies, in which 
each member paid regular dues, the 
common fund being used to pay for 
the funeral expenses of a deceased 
member. A record of such a club, 
which existed in Lanvium, near 
Rome, in the year 117 A.D., dis- 
closed that no claim was allowed to 
any “patron, mistress or creditor, 
unless he or she were named in the 
will of a decedent” and that the 
club provided no funeral rights for 
a suicide.* 

The Greeks had a word for this 
kind of organization, too. They 
called it “Eranoi” and “Thiasoi,” 
and around the Third Century, B.C., 
practically every person of conse- 
quence in Greece belonged to such a 
society.° 

These clubs disappeared during 
the early years following the Fall of 
the Roman Empire but reappeared 
in the form of the Medieval Guilds 
around the 11th and 12th Centuries. 
These were very similar to the an- 
cient “Collegia” with the exception 
that they frequently consisted of 
persons engaged in the same trade 
rather than merely those living in 
the same vicinage. 


England 


In England, the Saxon Guild de- 
veloped the plan of “Wer Geld,” 
which was the indemnity paid to a 
deceased member’s family—‘‘Wer 
Geld” meaning the worth of the man 
in terms of money.® In fact, as late 
as 1719 in England there were clubs 
of ship owners, in which each mem- 
ber was both insured and insurer, in 
that the individual was insured as to 
his own property in the Club by all 
the other members in proportion to 
their respective properties and at the 
same time, he was an insurer for the 
property of each of the others in the 
proportion his property bore to the 
total property.’ 
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However, the insurance contract, 
as we know it today, is of compara- 
tively modern development, spring- 
ing from the marine insurance in 
Italy in the 12th century. The Italian 
cities of Venice, Florence and Genoa 
at this period were the leading com- 
mercial and trading centers of Eu- 
rope. Their merchants recognized 
the necessity of having some finan- 
cial protection in the event of the 
loss of their ships. Two devices 
were principally used—the respon- 
dentia bond and the bottomry bond. 

Under the respondentia bond, if 
the goods of one or more co-adven- 
turers were jettisoned to save the 
property of the others, then the re- 
maining merchants paid proportion- 
ate shares of the loss to the losing 
party. The bottomry bond involved 
a loan to the merchant, which was 
repayable only if the ship reached its 
destination safely. The lender re- 
ceived a high rate of interest to com- 
pensate him for the risk of losing 
the loan. 

These ideas were then embodied 
in the marine insurance contracts 
entered into among the individual 
traders. It may be noted that the 
word “policy” is a derivative of the 
Italian “polizza,” meaning a note or 
memorandum in writing, or bill of 
security creating an evidence of a 
legal obligation.® 

The earliest marine policy extant 
was issued in Genoa in 1347, and 
during the 14th and 15th Centuries 
Marine insurance spread all over 
Europe among the merchants en- 
gaged in International commerce. 
Indeed, by 1523 there is evidence of 
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a statutory form in use in Florence.® 
Upon the account books of Fran- 
cesco Del Bene & Co., a prominent 
trading company in Florence in 
1318, one may find many notations, 
such as “cost of insuring Flemish 
cloth, etc. in transit.” 2° 

In the 13th Century many of the 
Italian trading houses in Lombardy 
sent representatives to London. 
They settled in what became known 
as Lombard Street. These mer- 
chants brought with them their busi- 
ness methods, including their forms 
of insurance. English traders real- 
izing the value of insurance applied 
this Italian procedure to their own 
business transactions. Indeed, so 
faithfully did they adopt this pro- 
cedure that one of the clauses of the 
modern Lloyds policy states, “the 
policy shall be of as much force and 
effect as the surest writing of policy 
of assuranee heretofore made in 
Lombard Street.” Moreover, the 
earliest policies issued in London 
were written in Italian with English 
translations attached." 


Lloyds 


Around 1688, many of these 
merchants frequented a _ coffee 
house owned by one Lloyd and 
transacted much of their insurance 
business there. Anyone desiring in- 
surance would go to Lloyd’s and 
pass around a slip of paper contain- 
ing a description of the vessel, the 
kind and extent of the cargo, its 
destination, the name of its Captain, 
the amount of insurance, etc. Those 
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persons wishing to participate in the 
coverage would inscribe their initials 
under this description with the 
amount of the total insurance for 
which they would be liable.*? From 
this custom of signing under the de- 
scription of the property, those in- 
suring in this way became known as 
underwriters, a term now, of course, 
in general use throughout the world. 

When the Underwriters moved in 
1774 to the Royal Exchange, where 
they permanently located their office, 
the name Lloyds followed and has 
become inseparately connected with 
the organization that has now grown 
to world wide fame. Lloyds today 
has agents in all the principal ports 
of the world, who report daily to 
Lloyds all matters of importance 
with respect to the arrival and de- 
parture of ships, losses and other 
general shipping and insurance 
news. These reports are posted daily 
in Lloyds’ rooms and published in a 
newspaper, “The Shipping and 
Mercantile Gazette.” With the estab- 
lishment of Lloyds and the adoption 
in 1779 of Lloyds policy as a stand- 
ard marine form, marine insurance 
in England expanded steadily to its 
present day status. 

In America, the first companies to 
do marine underwriting were the 
Insurance Company of North 
America and the Insurance Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, both estab- 
lished in 1794. On the whole, the 


Continued on next page 
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development of marine insurance in 
this country followed that of Eng- 
land with the exception that it does 
not constitute such a large percent- 
age of the total insurance business. 


Fire Insurance 


Fire insurance is of much more 
recent origin than marine. A few of 
the Saxon Guilds protected their 
members from fire losses but the 
people in general did not favor that 
kind of insurance on the theory that 
its effect would be to increase arson. 
However, in 1666, the great London 
fire destroyed so much property 
that people sought to be protected 
against any similar catastrophe in 
the future. Numerous mutual fire 
insurance companies were organized 
under very descriptive names, such 
as the “Friendly Society for Insur- 
ing Houses from Fire” established 
in 1686, followed by the “Amicable 
Contribution for the Assurance of 
Houses and Goods from Fire” in 
1696.** 

The first stock company was the 
Sun Fire Office, organized in 1710 
in London, and in 1720 the Royal 
Exchange and London Assurance 
Company added fire risks to their 
formerly exclusive marine cover- 
age.** It is interesting to note that 
these early fire insurance companies 
acted as fire extinguishers as well 
as insurers.’® The fears of the Eng- 
lish people. that fire insurance would 
tend to encourage incendiarism 
seemed somewhat realized in the 
19th Century, since from 1852 to 
1866, a period of great expansion in 
the fire insurance business, there 
was an increase of almost 20% in 
the number of suspicious fires in 
England. These figures dropped in 
the subsequent years, however, and 
since 1870, fire insurance has been 
rapidly gaining in prominence in 
England.?* 

The first Fire Company in Amer- 
ica was a branch of the English Sun 
Office established in Boston in 1728. 
The first company organized in this 
country was the “Philadelphia Con- 
tributionship for the Insurance of 
Houses from Loss by Fire” in 1752, 
in which Benjamin Franklin was a 
Director.’? Fire Insurance expanded 
much more rapidly in this country 
than in England, not being domi- 
nated by a firmly intrenched marine 
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insurance industry. Indeed, at the 
present time, fire companies in the 
United States possess assets of al- 
most $4,000,000,000 while the com- 
bined marine companies total only 
$25,000,000 of assets.?® 


Life Insurance 


Life insurance of one form or an- 
other can be traced back ta the 
friendly societies and clubs of an- 
cient time previously described, but 
as was the case in the field of marine 
insurance, there was no definite 
form of policy as we know it today, 
until comparatively recent times. In 
fact, several countries enacted laws 
forbidding life insurance in any 
form. This was done in France by 
the Ordinances of Louis XIV in 
1681, which prohibited life insur- 
ance on the ground that “man can- 
not be estimated at a price; the life 
of man is not an object of com- 
merce, and it is odious that his 
death should form a matter of mer- 
cantile speculation.” ?° This was the 
law in France for over 150 years, 
until 1820, when life insurance was 
again permitted. 

The first life insurance policy, 
that has been discovered, was writ- 
ten in 1697 by the Royal Exchange 
in London. In 1706, the Amicable 
Society for a Perpetual Assurance 
was founded. Each member paid a 
fixed annual sum of money into the 
Society and when a member died, 
his representatives received a pro- 
portionate amount of the common 
fund.” This arrangement was ap- 
parently very similar to the form of 
insurance practiced by the early 
friendly societies and guilds. 

It was not until 1762 that the 
Equitable Assurance Society of 
London became the forerunner of 
the modern life insurance system by 
varying the size of its premiums in 
accordance with the age and physical 
condition of the insured.” 


In the United States the first gen- 
eral life insurance company was the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ance upon Lives and Granting An- 
nuities founded in 1812.2 However, 
the progress of life insurance was 
very slow in both England and the 
United States. It was not until 1815 
that life insurance was held to be a 
valid transaction by the highest 
courts in Massachusetts in Lord v. 
Dall,?* and as late as 1900, there 


were few life insurance cases of 
value reported in either country, 
The great loss of life in the Civil 
War in this country was probably 
the immediate cause for the rapid 
expansion of life insurance in 
America in the last thirty years of 
the Nineteenth Century. Given this 
impetus, the industry has developed 
to attain a prominence far surpass- 
ing all other insurance lines, the as- 
sets of the life companies now ex- 


ceeding $27,000,000,000.* 
Casualty Insurance 


Casualty and Accident Insurance 
is probably descended from the old 
Saxon Guilds, but in its modern 
form, it has been in existence for 
less than 100 years. The first com- 
pany was started in London in 1849, 
being known as the Railway Passen- 
gers Assurance Company.” As its 
name implies this company covered 
only injury or death received in 
railroad accidents, but in 1856, it 
extended its protection to include ac- 
cidents of all kinds. 

The first casualty company in the 
United States was the Travelers, 
established in 1863, at Hartford, 
Connecticut, which at the present 
time has assets of more than $860,- 
000,000.27 As society grew more 
complex, different kinds of casualty 
insurance were developed to give the 
required additional protection. Thus 
the Steam Boiler Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford was incorporated 
in 1866; followed in 1868 by the 
Plate Glass Insurance Company of 
New Jersey, and in 1883 the State 
of New York by statute authorized 
the formation of liability and cas- 
ualty companies on a cooperative or 
assessment plan.?? 

Although casualty insurance en- 
joyed a later start than the marine 
and fire branches of the industry, 
its development has progressed at an 
amazingly rapid rate. The Insurance 
Almanac of 1937, states that by the 
end of 1936 the combined fire com- 
panies possessed assets of $3,380,- 
000,000, while the casualty compa- 
nies had already reached a total of 
$2,947 ,000,000.?8 

Fidelity and Guaranty insurance 
dates from 1720 when an English 
Company insured “masters and mis- 
tresses for every loss they might 
sustain by theft from servants reg!s- 


(Continued on page 67) 
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VY. TYSURANGE 
LAW REVISED 


By JOHN C. FARBER and MAURICE MOUND, 
of O'Connor & Farber 


The revised Insurance Law of 
New York has passed both houses 
of the legislature and at this writing 
is in the hands of the Governor who 
is expected to approve it early this 
month. This statute is the first re- 
vision and codification of the New 
York Insurance Law ever attempted. 
Conceived by the Insurance Depart- 
ment under Superintendent of In- 
surance Louis H. Pink, drafted by 
a committee of experts under the 
leadership of Professor Edwin W. 
Patterson of Columbia University, 
and guided to legislative enactment 
by Assemblyman R. Foster Piper, it 
will supersede the existing law and 
will become effective on January 1, 
1940, 

The first draft of the revised law 
was completed by the Insurance De- 
partment’s committee in the fall of 
1937 after two years of intensive 
study. It was introduced into the 
legislature early in the 1938 session, 
whereupon public hearings were 
held by a joint legislative committee. 
As amendments were adopted by the 
committee, the bill was reprinted and 
many of these different reprints ” 
are now in the hands of insurance 
executives. The final reprint as en- 
acted is Senate Print No. 2703 dated 
April 28, 1939. No other reprint 
contains the law as finally passed. 

The new law is lengthy and may 
seem complicated to those who are 
accustomed to the provisions of the 
present statute. If it appears for- 
midable to the lay members of the 
insurance fraternity it must be re- 
membered that it is a lawyer’s docu- 
ment. To the lawyer called upon to 
practice under the existing law it is 
an outstanding accomplishment. 


* Except that the article dealing with non- 
Profit medical indemnity, or hospital service 
corporations is effective as of the date of 
enactment of the law. 

4The following copies of the bill were 
Printed which do not contain the final re- 
vision: 1938—Assembly Introductory No. 2380, 
Print No. 3010; 1939—Assembly Introductory 
No. 500, Print No. 580 and 2452; Senate In- 
troductory No. 1719, Print No. 2125. 


FOR JUNE, 1939 


There are some, of course, who 
will disapprove of the new code 
simply because it is new. There are 
others who will be unhappy about 
it because they have spent long years 
becoming familiar with things as 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


With the passage of the revised Insurance 
Law of New York the interest of the insur- 
ance world will be focused upon the changes 
made in that law and on the revisions that 
will have to be made in practice to con- 
form to the new law. As this issue goes to 
press the new law is awaiting the signature 
of the Governor. John C. Farber, and 
Maurice Mound, of O'Connor & Farber, New 
York attorneys, have prepared a series of 
articles on this subject which should prove 
of interest to our readers. Their first article 
containing general comments appears in 
these pages. 





they are and prefer not to be dis- 
turbed in their accustomed manner 
of practicing their profession. For 
the insurance profession generally, 
however, the new law should be wel- 
comed as a long step forward in 
administrative procedure. 


Clarification 


One of its chief virtues is that it 
clarifies what in many respects is a 
jumbled, incoherent, inconsistent 
statute. For many years the courts, 
the attorney general and the insur- 
ance department have been interpret- 
ing the insurance law as it works in 
practice. The reported decisions of 
the courts are accessible; the opin- 
ions of the attorney general, for 
whatever force they might have, can 
generally be found; but the inter- 
pretations of the insurance depart- 
ment are not readily available. These 
interpretations are of considerable 
importance. 


A lawyer attempting to advise a 
client with respect to certain provi- 
sions of the present law without a 
knowledge of the department’s inter- 
pretations of such provisions often 
finds himself on uncertain ground. 
For example, if a licensed broker 
sought legal advice as to whether he 
might arrange a reinsurance con- 
tract between a domestic company 
and an unauthorized insurer, such 
as Lloyds, London, he would have 
to be told by his lawyer that such 
transaction is prohibited. The au- 
thority for that opinion is Section 
50 of the present Insurance Law 
which prohibits a broker from plac- 
ing insurance in an unauthorized in- 
surer ; reinsurance being insurance, 
the transaction would be barred. 
However, if the lawyer had knowl- 
edge of the department’s interpreta- 
tion of Section 50 ( which knowl- 
edge he could not obtain except by 
inquiry) he would know that the 
placing by a broker of reinsurance 
in an unauthorized company had 
long been recognized as an exception 
to the prohibition contained in Sec- 
tion 50, The new law adapts the de- 
partment’s interpretation by except- 
ing reinsurance from the prohibition 
against the placing of unauthorized 
insurance by a broker. (Section 
112.) 

Conversely there were situations 
in which legal counsel would advise 
clients, from the language of the 
present law, that certain action was 
permissible which the department 
had interpreted as prohibited. Often 
the point -was not of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant a court test and 
the client, faced with a department 
ruling, would be required to retrace 
his steps. 

The Insurance Law is designed to 
regulate the conduct of the persons 

Continued on next page 
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Revised Law—Cont. 


and corporations under its control 
and to guide the administrators in 
the enforcement of such regulation. 
Any law, the enforcement of which 
depends too much upon the inter- 
pretations of individuals, and which 
is therefore subject to the vagaries 
of personality, is undesirable. If the 
conduct of those engaged in the in- 
surance business is to be regulated 
by statute, the restrictions should be 
so explicitly set forth in the law as 
to afford a clear understanding of 
the conduct required. 

By incorporating in the language 
of the statute many of the interpre- 
tations of the insurance department 
and by setting forth with meticulous 
precision—at necessary length, to 
be sure—the requirements of the 
law, the revisors have gone far to- 
ward eliminating troublesome ob- 
scurities. While much progress has 
been made toward this end, it is not 
to be assumed that the revision is in 
all respects crystal clear to either 
lawyer or layman or that its lan- 
guage is not subject to interpreta- 
tion. 

Language is inherently unscien- 
tific. Sometimes the idea intended to 
be transmitted by the author is quite 
different from the idea received by 
the reader. All that can be aimed 
for is as much precision as the tools 
will permit. In this respect the re- 
vision is well done. 


Reclassification and Revision 


For the past seventy-five years 
the Insurance Law has been added 
to and modified in a somewhat 
haphazard manner. Bills enacted to 
accomplish desirable results have 
been artlessly drawn so that they 
were made to apply only to specific 
situations when they should have 
been made applicable as well to other 
similar situations. Thus inconsist- 
encies have developed. Important 
definitions have been lacking. Regu- 
latory measures applicable to sev- 
eral types of insurers have been 
hidden within sections dealing with 
only one type of insurer. All this 
has been corrected by the revised 
law. Examples are illuminating. 

Section 121 of the present In- 
surance Law provides that no fire 
insurance corporation shall issue 
any policy of insurance which does 
not conform to the standard fire 


policy. The legislature, if it con- 
sidered the matter at all, should 
have intended by the use of the 
words “insurance corporation” to in- 
clude all fire insurers whether corpo- 
rate or not. Nevertheless the in- 
surance department, giving effect to 
the language of the statute, has not 
required reciprocal insurers and 
Lloyds underwriters to issue stand- 
ard fire policies because they were 
unincorporated associations. The re- 
vised law corrects this error by re- 
quiring all fire insurers to issue 
standard fire policies (Section 168). 

Similarly, Section 38 of the exist- 
ing law requires agents of insurance 
corporations who collect money as 
such agents, to be responsible to 
such corporations in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity. What of agents of an un- 





THE TIMES 


AID Charles F. Kettering, “Boss Ket,” 

chief of General Motors research: 

“I get so tired of people talking about 
‘these difficult times.’ It wasn’t so long 
ago that they scalped people right here in 
this territory. Well, those were difficult 
times, too. 

“TI want to think of the world as a little 
happier place in the future than it is now. 
But it will never be any better if all we do 
is to think about a war and wait for some- 
body else to do something.” 





incorporated insurer? Under the 
new law this provision is made ap- 
plicable to agents of all imsurers 
(Section 125). This same type of 
error appears throughout the pres- 
ent law and is corrected in the re- 
vision. 

Under the existing law, in order 
to ascertain the requirements for a 
broker’s or agent’s license to write 
casualty insurance, one would have 
to examine the sections under fire 
insurance, where the requirements 
as to agents’ licenses generally are 
set forth (Section 142). The pro- 
visions governing rate making asso- 
ciations (Section 141) and under- 
writers’ associations (Section 139), 
although applicable to insurers of 
several types of risks, are also in- 
cluded in the article on fire insur- 
ance corporations. Under the re- 
vised law a more sensible classifi- 
cation has been devised. There is 
one article applicable to agents, 
brokers and adjusters of all insurers 
(Article VI) ; there is another arti- 
cle dealing with rates and rate mak- 
ing associations of all insurers (Ar- 
ticle VIII). 


The law has been reclassified, not 
alone to remove the erroneous place- 
ment of provisions but to attain a 
more sensible grouping of related 
topics. Under the present law, for 
example, the separate articles deal- 
ing with casualty and fire insurance 
contain sections with respect to such 
unrelated matters as organization, 
admitted assets, required policy pro- 
visions, etc. The revised law segre- 
gates these topics under separate 
articles. 


Reform 


There is comparatively little of 
reform in the new law. While the 
first draft of the revision contained 
a number of innovations objection- 
able to the companies, agents and 
brokers, the revision as finally en- 
acted eliminated many of the contro- 
versial provisions. It was deemed 
better to effect a recodification of 
the law without drastic substantive 
change than to have no revision at 
all. 


The new law constitutes the best 
revision which the interested parties 
could agree upon at this time. It is 
not to be assumed, however, that it 
represents the consummate desires 
of the Insurance Department or of 
other advocates of more restrictive 
legislation in the public interest. 
Changes which failed of accomplish- 
ment at this time will be heard of 
again. On the other hand, it should 
not be assumed that no material sub- 
stantive changes have been brought 
about by this enactment. 


New York is the foremost insur- 
ance state in the country. Its laws 
have always had a marked effect on 
the laws of other states. The revised 
Insurance Law is, therefore, not 
only of considerable importance to 
insurers doing business in New 
York but is bound to show its in- 
fluence elsewhere. 


For the remainder of this year 
the insurance fraternity will have 
the opportunity to become familiar 
with the new law. On January 1, 
1940, those persons and corporations 
subject to its provisions will be ex- 
pected to comply with its terms. It 
will be the purpose of succeeding 
articles to discuss and comment upon 
some of the provisions of the revi- 
sion in so far as they relate to the 
fire and casualty business, 
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N oft-repeated saw is that a 

postman on vacation takes a 

hike, the bus driver a ride and 
the sailor rows a boat in his mo- 
ments of amusement and relaxation. 
A far better explanation for this 
anomaly would be that a man’s real 
occupation so holds his attention and 
interest that it is not only his voca- 
tion but his avocation. With this 
bit of homemade philosophy we of- 
fer you a story concerning the vari- 
ous insurance exhibits at the New 
York World’s Fair. 

These exhibits follow either of 
two general plans: first, to educate 
the public in a pleasant and fasci- 
nating way as to the necessity, rea- 
son, and benefits of insurance, and 
second, to provide a place of rest 
and relaxation for the agents of the 
exhibiting companies. 


Learn—and Live 


The education angle has been 
handled so well and attractively that 
the public will not only be inter- 
ested but will clamor for more. As 
for the relaxation possibilities, there 
is not the slightest doubt that, after 
hiking over the 1,216 acres compris- 
ing the “World of Tomorrow” in 
the broiling sun of mid-July and 
August, a well upholstered lounge in 
an air-conditioned room will have 
all the fascination and thrill of find- 
ing a cool, bubbling stream in the 
middle of the Sahara desert. 

But, back to the story of the 
World’s Fair Insurance Exhibits. 
Next to the imposing New York City 
Building and in the shadow of the 
mighty Trylon and _ Perisphere, 
stands the Business Systems and In- 
surance Building. A low rambling 
structure, this building houses two 
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by ED. C. SMITH 


exhibits, that of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

The Aetna exhibit is called a 
“Laboratory for Living and Safety” 
and here you are given the oppor- 
tunity to test yourself for ability and 
reactions while driving. First, there 
is the Glarometer which measures 
your susceptibility to headlight 
glare. The higher your rating, the 
more your eyes are affected by the 
glare of oncoming lights. 

Then there is the Periometer (no 
relation to the Perisphere) which 
measures your width of vision when 
your eyes are focused straight 
ahead. A low score indicates that 
your field of vision is restricted to 
a narrow angle, which is commonly 
referred to as “tunnel vision.” Next 
to this is the Reactometer which 
tests the speed of your mental and 
physical reactions in applying your 
brakes in an emergency. The Steer- 
ometer, which measures your eye 
and hand coordination is another in- 
teresting test you will want to take. 

One of the most fascinating tests 
in this exhibit is the Heartbeat Dem- 
onstration which was developed in 
the Aetna Research Laboratory with 
the cooperation of Springfield Col- 
lege. The demonstration (with the 
aid of a very pretty girl), shows 
the action of the human heart when 
the subject is at rest and after move- 
ment or exercise. A sound picture 
of the heartbeat is televised to the 





audience and, at the same time, the 
actual foot-pounds of work the 
heart performs to carry on the func- 
tion of circulating the blood. The 
final ingenious attraction is the 
Aetna Life Annuity Meter or “Ro- 
bot Insurance Salesman,” which is 
a complete rate calculator synchro- 
nized with an automatic printing 
press. To operate this gadget you 
twist a few dials, punch a few but- 
tons and the machine shows you, 
with no back talk, what you have to 
pay each month to retire comfort- 
ably at 60 or 65. 


Metropolitan Exhibit 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
exhibit, in another wing of the 
Business Systems and Insurance 
Building, presents an entirely differ- 
ent idea in education but is not a 
whit less interesting. In a towering 
semi-circular room, well filled with 
strategically placed deep, comfort- 
able lounges, the exhibit offers beau- 
tiful murals, a miniature theatre, 
eye-arresting statuary and visual 
demonstrations of the benefits of life 
insurance. 

The murals, which cover the up- 
per part of the walls and explain 
the life insurance story in modern 
pictures, are done by Emanuel Ro- 
mano and Clara Fargo Thomas. The 
tiny, but well-appointed, theatre is 
in use in the morning showing mo- 

(Continued on page 21!) 
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FATHER of He DICTIONARY 29) 


New WEBSTER was a descendant of John Webster, 
Governor of the colony of Connecticut in 1656. On 
his mother’s side he descended from William Bradford, 
Governor of the Plymouth colony. He was born on his 
father's farm at West Hartford, Conn., on October 16, 1758. 
The old Webster house was a substantial building with a 
chimney sixteen feet square, in which were concealed secret 
stairs and a passageway to be used as a means of escape 
should Indians attack. 

After leaving the district school, Noah entered Yale in 
1774. He joined the army in 1777 to fight Burgoyne’s troops 
and was present at his surrender. He returned to Yale and 
graduated in 1778. Next we find him teaching school in 
Hartford and studying law in his spare time. He was ad- 
mitted to practice in1781 and it was at this time that, perceiv- 
ing so many defects in the use of English by the people, he re- 
solved to compile a diction- 


ary of the English language. 
Noch Webster lived for Ip HOM 
a number of years in Am- 
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Noah Webster was instrumental in securing the enog ‘dies’ 
ment of the Copyright Law for the protection of Americ 
authors. He was the author of a number of standard 
on the subjects of Banking, History, Insurance and Diseai 
and published a daily newspaper—The Minerva.” ) 
In 1798 he went to New Haven and commenced W 
on his first dictionary which was published in 1806.7 
spent a year in Europe in 1824 collecting material 
subsequent lexicographical productions. He occupied af 
alted position in the realm of letters and not only le 
great achievement as a legacy to mankind, but serv 


country well as soldier and journalist. He died May 28,1 
* *« « @ 
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Insurance on Parade—Cont. 


tion pictures, with sound and color, 
that feature various health and 
safety features. In the afternoon 
and evening, visitors are entertained 
by the Beaux Arts Trio—three 
young ladies who play the piano, cello 
and violin with exceptional ability. 

Around the wall, below the mu- 
rals, are a dozen or more gadgets 
visually demonstrating how insur- 
ance benefits mankind. In the cen- 
ter, near the back wall, stands a 
piece’ of statuary depicting the 
American family. This imposing 
piece of work, which is about three 
times life size, is considered to be 
one of the finest of its kind. 

There is also a scale model of the 
new housing development which is 
being built by the Metropolitan in 
the Bronx section of New York. 
When finished, this gigantic modern 
apartment house district will accom- 
modate more than 40,000 people. 


Homes and Gardens 


Leaving the Business Systems and 
Insurance Building, walking around 
the Theme Center and out Constitu- 
tion Mall, then turning left on Rain- 
bow Avenue, you come to the Town 
of Tomorrow. This is a group of 
modern houses containing all the re- 
cent developments in building, heat- 
ing, cooling and the better things of 
life. Domicile number 19 in this 
group is the “Home of the Home 
Insurance Company” and the focal 
point for all of their many agents 
while visiting New York’s Fair. 
The attractive building is sound- 
proof, fireproof and air conditioned. 
Vith a large lounge room, men’s 
smoking room, writing room and 
ladies’ powder room, all attractively 
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Model of Courtyard—Medicine and Public Health Building. 





“Builders of the Future"—Business and Insurance Building in background. 


and comfortably furnished, it will 
really be a pleasing and restful place 
to recuperate from the sights already 
seen and to plan for places yet to 
visit. 

Diagonally across the Fair from 
the Town of Tomorrow, located on 
Commerce Circle and adjacent to 
the Empire State Bridge, is the 
Garden of Security, sponsored by 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States. This 
beautifully landscaped half-acre oc- 
cupies a convenient location between 
the amusement center and the main 
exhibit buildings. It is readily iden- 
tified from a distance by the large 
statuary group, symbolizing Pro- 
tection, revolving on a 36-foot-high 
pedestal and floodlighted at night. 

The garden is designed as a pleas- 
ant and convenient place to meet, 















and keep in touch with, friends at 
the Fair. Chairs and tables under 
pavilions face a limpid lily-pool. A 
novel innovation is the “message 
center service,” provided so that 
friends, parting to follow different 
scenic itineraries, may leave mes- 
sages for one another. The land- 
scaping, which adds a cool and 
restful note after viewing the vari- 
colored buildings of the Fair, is 
composed of low juniper, cherry and 
yew trees. 


Hall of Man 


Last, but far from least important 
and interesting is the “Hall of Man” 
in the Medicine and Health Build- 
ing on Constitution Mall, facing the 
Theme Center. This exhibit, which 
occupies one of the largest rooms in 
the building, is sponsored by the 
Travelers, Metropolitan Life, John 
Hancock Life, New York Life, 
Connecticut General Life, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, Guardian Life, 
Aetna Life, Carnegie Corporation 
and the Oberleander Trust. 

This Hall of Man is devoted to 
the visual answering of questions, 
in a simple and most expressive way, 
that have stumped most of us for 
many years. The exhibits beggar 
mere description but bear such fas- 
cinating titles as: the Maze of 
Superstition, the Human Embryo, 
First Year of Life, the Talking 
Skeleton, Transparent Man, Retreat 
of Death, Population Trends and 
many others. 
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Oldest and Largest Insurers of Automobiles Exclusively 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
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AUTOMOBILE 


AY 15, 1935 was an impor- 
Me date in the history of 

automobile insurance. On 
that day, without fanfare or publicity, 
the National Standard Policy Provi- 
sions for automobile liability and 
garage liability policies were promul- 
gated to the membership of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and of the American 
Mutual Alliance. These provisions 
represented nearly two years’ inten- 
sive work in drafting policy provi- 
sions satisfactory to the entire mem- 
bership of these two organizations 
and to the supervisory authorities of 
the states. Policies incorporating the 
provisions were adopted by the com- 
panies comprising the membership 
of the two groups and by many other 
insurance companies. Except in 
Massachusetts, where modification 
was necessary because of the com- 
pulsory insurance law, and in Texas, 
where minor changes were required 
by the supervisory authorities, these 
provisions have become standard 
throughout the nation. 

The successful completion of this 
work is an outstanding example of 
cooperation between insurance com- 
panies in the interest of insurers, 
producers and the public. It ended 
the imminent threat of state standard 
policies which would have hamstrung 
automobile insurance. It ended un- 
productive competition between com- 
panies and producers over varying 
methods of stating the same intent. 
It resolved doubts with respect to 
protection to which the insuring 
public is entitled for the premiums 
it pays. It effectively ended the use 
of provisions narrowly restricting 
coverage. 


Four Years’ Experience 


During the four years in which the 
policy provisions have been in use 
there have been very few cases in 
which the policy provisions have been 
before the courts for interpretation. 
In those few almost without excep- 
tion the courts have adopted the in- 
terpretation intended by those who 
drafted the provisions. While there 
has been considerable discussion and 
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POLICY CHANGES 


argument with respect to what the 
policies should cover, the unanimous 
opinion of those using the standard 
provisions is that there never has 
been a time in the history of automo- 
bile insurance in which there has 
been so little doubt with respect to 
what the policies do cover. In other 
words, the arguments have been di- 
rected toward underwriting concepts 
and practices rather than toward the 
meaning of policy provisions. 


— 


Following the standardization of 
the policy provisions, the principal 
underwriting endorsements were 
standardized. The work was done 
with care, and the endorsements 
embody the structural as well as the 
editorial plan of the policy provisions. 

While the merits of any worth 
while work eventually become its 
best advertising medium, it is prob- 
ably unfortunate that more publicity 
was not given in 1935 to the standard 
provisions. In many other businesses 
the adoption of such a progressive 
and far-reaching cooperative plan to 
bring order out of confusion would 
have been capitalized and made the 
basis of a nationwide merchandising 
program. No one would have been 
allowed to remain in ignorance of the 
improvements made for the benefit 





by E. W. SAWYER 


Attorney, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


of the consumer. If failure to publi- 
cize the adoption of the standard pro- 
visions was an error of judgment, 
that error can be in part rectified if 
the companies and producers make 
an effort to acquaint the public with 
the first revision of the National 
Standard Policy Provisions. 


Committee on Revision 


One of the most important features 
of the standardization plan was the 
appointment of a permanent com- 
mittee charged with the duty of con- 
stant study and periodical revision 
of the standard provisions. On May 
15, 1939 the National Bureau and 
the American Mutual Alliance pro- 
mulgated to their member companies 
the first revision of the policies. 
These companies may make the 
changes at any time after May 15, 
1939 but must make them prior to 
November 1, 1939. These changes 
are the result of nearly four years’ 
study of court decisions, of changes 
in conditions affecting the use of 
automobiles, of the needs of the auto- 
mobile owner, and of the experience 
of the companies using the standard 
provisions. 

Many of the changes in the pro- 
visions for both the automobile and 
garage liability policies are purely 
editorial. Many others have been 
made solely for the purpose of further 
clarification and with no intention of 
effecting substantive changes in cov- 
erage. Several other minor changes 
have been made to improve the pro- 
tection. Space will not permit the 
enumeration of changes which do 
not materially affect the protection 
given. 

But there are four changes in the 
automobile policy provisions which 
are of major importance to producers 
and to the public and which warrant 
explanation. ‘ 

Continued on next page 
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Auto Policy Changes—Cont. 


The policy formerly covered acci- 
dents which occurred while the auto- 
mobile was “within the United States 
in North America (exclusive of 
Alaska) or the Dominion of Canada, 
or while on a coastwise vessel be- 
tween ports within said territory.” 
It now covers while the automobile 
is “within the United States of 
America, Canada or Newfoundland, 
or while on a vessel between ports 
within said territory.” The effect of 
the change is to cover use in North 
America north of Mexico and in 
portions of the United States not on 
the North American continent. The 
policy also covers the automobile 
while it is on any vessel between 
ports within the territory mentioned, 
whether or not the vessel is a “coast- 
wise vessel.” Thus coverage is af- 
forded while the automobile is on 
vessels going through the Panama 
Canal or between the continent and 
island possessions of the United 
States. 


Trailer Coverage 


The definition of “automobile” 
has been amended to include “a 
trailer other than a trailer home, 
while used exclusively for personal, 
pleasure or family purposes, other 
than business purposes, with the au- 
tomobile classified herein as ‘pleasure 
and business.’” The effect of this 
change is to afford coverage of the 
use of utility trailers for other than 
business purposes with an automo- 
bile insured for pleasure and business 
use, without additional charge. This 
means that the policy automatically 
affords protection for such personal, 
pleasure and family purposes as the 
average insured requires. If his 
needs exceed the protection included 
he must, of course, declare the trailer 
and pay premium for it. 


Commercial Use 


The use of a commercial automo- 
bile which the policy has previously 
covered was confined to “the trans- 
portation or delivery of goods, mer- 
chandise or other materials, and uses 
incidental thereto, in direct connec- 
tion with the named insured’s busi- 
ness occupation as expressed in item 
1.” The underwriting concept ex- 
pressed by this definition has often 
proved unsatisfactory, principally be- 
cause it limited use too narrowly 
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and permitted no pleasure or family 
use, and because it forbade use of the 
automobile for any purpose not “in 
direct connection with the named in- 
sured’s business occupation” even 
though such use were less hazardous 
than use in the business of the named 
insured. 

The definition of “commercial” 
now reads “use principally in the 
business occupation of the named 
insured as stated in item 1, including 
occasional use for personal, pleasure, 
family and other business purposes.” 
The effect of the change is far-reach- 
ing. So long as the principal use is 
in the business of the named insured 
as stated, the policy covers the occa- 
sional use for the other enumerated 
purposes. 

Because the extension of occasional 
use for personal, pleasure, family and 
other business purposes might entail 
a very dangerous passenger exposure 
if the commercial vehicle were loaded 
to capacity, coverage of the passenger 
hazard has been limited while the 
automobile is used for personal, 
pleasure, family and other business 
purposes. While used for such pur- 
poses, as distinguished from use in 
the business of the named insured, 
the passenger hazard is insured only 
while not more than eight persons are 
in the automobile. The number was 
fixed at eight to permit adequate cov- 
erage of personal, pleasure and family 
passenger exposure, but to exclude 
the passenger hazard while the auto- 
mobile is used for transportation of 
larger numbers, such as for picnics 
and outings. If such unusual passen- 
ger use is to be made of a commercial 
vehicle the passenger hazard must be 
affirmatively insured for the proper 
additional premium. 


Drive Other Cars 


The reasonable needs of the named 
insured and spouse for protection 
against liability for the operation of 
or presence in other automobiles 
is automatically afforded, without 
charge, in all states where permissi- 
ble. Because this protection is not 
afforded corporations and partner- 
ships and is not available for other 
than private passenger automobiles, 
this change will be made by endorse- 
ment. 

The endorsement used for this pur- 
pose is worthy of study because in it 
are incorporated the results of an in- 


tensive study of the needs of the 
individual insured. The protection 
applies to an individual named in- 
sured and spouse, whether or not 
both are named. It covers the liability 
of either or both for their operation 
of or presence in any other private 
passenger automobile, subject to the 
customary restrictions necessary to 
prevent abuse of the protection af- 
forded by the occasional individual 
who would seek to avoid the purchase 
of insurance upon his own automobile 
or one which he uses continuously, 
It also insures the named insured and 
spouse against their liability for use 
of other private passenger automo- 
biles by domestic servants and pri- 
vate chauffeurs. In addition it insures 
liability for use of hired private pas- 
senger automobiles if the hiring is 
occasional. This extension of cover- 
age is a long step in the direction of 
rounding out the policy protection to 
meet the needs of the automobile 
owner. The coverage now included 
without charge is much broader than 
the protection previously sold in 
many cases to meet this situation. 
The insurance which is included 
for the named insured and spouse 
without charge is available for other 
members of the named _ insured’s 
household at nominal charges. 


Garage Policy 


The provisions for the garage 
policy have likewise been revised. 
Many of the editorial changes in the 
automobile policy have been made in 
the garage policy. The provisions 
have been changed to incorporate the 
territorial extension. In addition the 
Definition of “Insured” has been 
clarified with respect to the extension 
of the policy coverage to persons 
other than the insured corporation 
or partnership. 

The foregoing is a brief summary 
of the changes in the standard provi- 
sions and is intended only to apprise 
the reader of the principal changes 
in coverage. For full appreciation of 
the improvement in the policies and 
in the protection afforded, the reader 
should study the policies in their en- 
tirety. The companies participating 
in the standardization plan are justi- 
fiably proud of being able to point 
out that each of the changes in cover- 
age improves the protection afforded 
the purchaser of automobile liability 
insurance. 
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W. A NTED @ ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 
” 


the Leading Citizen 
in Each Community 


(Summary of the Discussion of National Board Ad- 
vertising Cooperation before Semi-Annual Meetin 
of the National Association of Insurance Agents 


put in banner headlines across 
the front page of every news- 
per: “WANTED—THE LEAD- 
ING CITIZEN IN EACH COM- 
MUNITY.” Underneath should 
appear a subhead something like 
this: “The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters Needs That Calibre of 
Salesmen. If You Cannot Honestly 
Claim Such a Status Today, Con- 
sult with the National Board regard- 
ing Methods of Improving Your 
Standing.” 

It may seem strange that the Na- 
tional Board should advertise for 
superlative salesmen when it has no 
policies or coverages to offer. But 
the Board does have to sell a very 
valuable and a very delicate product 
—of vital importance—namely, in- 
surance prestige. 

No matter how old and distin- 
guished our business, it would be a 
serious error to assume that this 
prestige does not have to be sold. 
Hundreds of thousands of our fel- 
low-citizens employed by banks, 
railroads, chain stores and many 
other industries have found their 
pay checks, their commissions, their 
very jobs endangered—not due to 
any fault of their own employer— 
but because their industry had over- 
looked the importance of telling its 
story to the public. 


Te subject I would like to see 


Quality Insurance 


The story of how quality insur- 
ance safeguards the family, the 
home and business is so vital to 
every community that it should have 
leading citizens as its representa- 
tives and spokesmen. The fine back- 
ground of the business in turn is a 
major asset in helping its agents 
take their place among leading citi- 
zens. The very fact that they sell a 
service rather than some tangible 
commodity, like grain or automo- 
biles, is in itself an advantage. 

The reputation of the insurance 
business lies first and foremost in 
the hands of its agents. If the pub- 
lic thinks well of the agent, it must 
necessarily have respect for the busi- 
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ness. A survey by the National As- 
sociation shows an average of five 
licensed producers per insurance 
agency, and a total of twenty-seven 
people dependent on the income of 
that agency. If each such agency is 
recognized as a leading business in 
each community, it is obvious what 
a powerful nation-wide leverage 
this business may employ upon pub- 
lic opinion, 


Public Relations 


Quality is the major emphasis of 
the National Board’s campaign this 
year. The objectives and purposes 
of our Public Relations Committee 
are: 

(1) To learn by investigation and 
research by what means the insur- 
ance needs of the public may be met 
more satisfactorily and what the 
public expects from the institution 
of Capital Stock Company Insur- 


ance. 





by HARRY K. SCHAUFFLER 


Assistant Manager, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


(2) To develop for dissemination 
among the employees of insurance 
companies, affiliated associations and 
bureaus, agency and brokerage as- 
sociations, dependable information 
and suggestions, which may be help- 
ful in increasing the measure of 
public service rendered. 

(3) To present to the public 
through advertising and other ap- 
propriate channels, reliable and com- 
plete information regarding the 
functions performed by the institu- 
tion of Capital Stock Company In- 
surance and their relationship to the 
economic and general welfare. 

This program is designed to pro- 
mote common understanding and 
closer relationships between our 
business and the public we serve. 


Long Term Campaign 


This Capital Stock advertising is 
planned for long-term business. 
When intelligently used, it results in 
immediate sales as well. Dozens of 
cases have been reported to us of 
successful application of this good- 
will advertising to difficult pros- 
pects. The resulting commissions 
have been both large and all the 
more gratifying because of the fail- 
ure of other approaches. The as- 
sistance to be gained from magazine 
advertising is much like the aid of a 
good fieldman. Both can help you 
in many ways, but your business will 
never be really successful if you are 
content to sit around and wait for 
them to do the major portion of 
your job. 

The National Board’s advertise- 
ments are being placed monthly be- 

Continued on next page 
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Leading Citizen—Continued 


fore just about every family in this 
country with an income of $2,000 
or more. 


Circulation Coverage 


National circulation figures are 
too big to have much meaning, so 
let us take an actual mid-western 
county and consider it typical of 
your own community. Just how 
thoroughly these magazines cover 
such a sample county is shown by 
the following circulation figures: 
The Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, and the American Magazine 
appeal to most all members of each 
family, with a total circulation in 
this sample county of 29,358. The 
three business publications circulate 
to 1,270 outstanding local business 
leaders. Seven thousand, eight hun- 
dred and eighty-nine farm homes in 
the county are reached by the two 
farm papers. There is a total of 
38,408 circulation—concentrated in 
the best homes in the county. There 
are 44,581 native white families in 
the county—and that means that 
some 87% of the native white 
homes in this district are reached 
by your magazine campaign. 

While this magazine advertising 
is for your long-term benefit and is 
being delivered direct to your pol- 
icyholders and prospects, there is 
one important thing it cannot do— 
it cannot place your individual name 
on the messages delivered locally, 
but you yourself can supply this 
final step and the campaign will 
never be a complete success until you 
do. Your local board, or you as an 
individual agency, can run the iden- 
tical advertising in your local news- 
papers at the same time that the 
magazines are reaching your policy- 
holders. 


Atlantic City Example 


The Atlantic City Association of 
Insurance Agents, for example, for 
sometime has been using the free 
mats supplied by the National 
Board in Sunday and Monday pa- 
pers once each month. Two weeks 
later they run other advertising of 
their own composition in similar 
space —three-columns by _ twelve 
inches. Thus they secure a total cir- 
culation of 76,238 at a cost to each 
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member of $4.32 per month. This 
advertising was originally under- 
taken with twenty-two members 
participating and now includes all 
twenty-nine—the growth apparently 
explained by the fact that clients 
reading the advertisments asked par- 
ticular agents if they did not also 
belong to the local Association as 
their name was not seen in the ad- 
vertisement. Agents in other towns 
similarly are paying for newspaper 
space this month carrying approxi- 
mately two million replicas of this 
April advertisement over their own 
names. 

One hundred cold interviews cost 
each agent a lot of money if he stops 
to figure the time and other expense 
involved. Good advertisements such 
as these cannot substitute for per- 
sonal interviews that close sales but 
they will make contacts, produce 
favorable reactions in prospects’ 
minds, at considerably less than the 
cost of casual personal calls, and far 
more frequently. 


If your local group is not ready 
to begin joint advertising, start it 
yourself. In addition to the news- 
paper, there is your daily mail. Re- 
prints of all these advertisements are 
available for the asking, and the 
public will identify them as yours 
because they go out with your letters. 


“Standard Protection" 


Does the public pass your office? 
Daily you may catch many an eye 
with these same messages in brief 
colorful poster form. In your win- 
dow and entrance door and under 
the glass of your desk top is an ex- 
cellent place to display a decalco- 
mania of the STANDARD PRO- 
TECTION hallmark, your silent 
salesman at all times. 

Most prominent to the eye in all 
these advertisements is this STAND- 
ARD PROTECTION seal, encir- 
cled by the words: “Capital Stock 
Company Insurance.” This is your 
seal, your hallmark of quality, avail- 
able for your use in windows, post- 
ers, local advertising, stationery— 
in every spot where you seek to em- 
phasize the quality of the products 
you have to offer whether they be in 
fire, casualty or other types of in- 
surance. 

Through a wide application of 
this seal to new folders and adver- 


tising, and imprinted on policies, 
over 175 Capital Stock Companies, 
writing all kinds of insurance, are 
now cooperating with this magazine 
advertising to build public value into 
this seal for your use. Observation 
of many other distinguished indus- 
tries makes it seem almost impos- 
sible to stress this too much. Per- 
sistently publicized, the STAND- 
ARD PROTECTION emblem will 
become as well known and have as 
much significance to the buying pub- 
lic as the telephone’s Blue Bell, 
Fisher Body’s coach, or the silver- 
smith’s “sterling.” 

But particularly for agents, some 
hallmark like this is vitally impor- 
tant because it provides a public 
standard around which each aggres- 
sive agent can compete with other 
agents for all he is worth, and yet as 
they compete they inevitably build 
business for all Capital Stock agen- 
cies, and at the same time cut the 
ground from under outsiders who 
may try to offer shoddy, shrinking 
merchandise as “just as good.” 


Conclusion 


I wouid like to close with a quo- 
tation from the fine statement of 
Mr. Esmond Ewing at the recent 
annual meeting of the Factory In- 
surance Association, which sums up 
this quality flavor that is so char- 
acteristic of our business: 


“When all is said and done, one 
of the fine things about the fire in- 
surance business is that it lends it- 
self so to personal contact. We 
haven’t any manufactured product, 
we haven’t any machine or material 
that we can turn to and say, ‘Here 
is what we do.’ We haven't any 
buildings or thoroughfares or canals 
that we can point to and say, “This 
is what we have built.’ What we 
have is a promise to pay. We have 
met that promise—we stock fire in- 
surance companies—for years and 
years and years. And I think one 
reason why we have met it is be- 
cause of the confidence we have 
placed in one another. And if this 
business, in which you and I have 
engrossed ourselves, ever loses that 
fine touch, if it ever ceases to look 
up into the stars and allow itself to 
become involved in the sands, it is 
going to lose its interest for me and 
for you.” 
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HERE are nine voluntary hos- 
Tris associations now in ex- 
istence in this state, by far the 
largest of which is the Associated 
Hospital Service of New York. At 


the end of 1938 the membership of: 


that corporation had increased to 
more than one million persons. I 
mention that figure chiefly to em- 
phasize that voluntary action can be 
carried forward on a large scale even 
in this day of government extension. 

It is also interesting to note that 
in addition to the life companies 
which issue group policies with 
medical care or hospitalization as a 
feature, there are twenty stock in- 
surance companies which are today 
issuing in this state individual 
Medical Reimbursement, Hospital- 
ization and Sickness Expense Poli- 
cies. About half of these have only 
recently gone into this field. It is 
no doubt the interest aroused by the 
non-profit associations which has 
induced the regular insurance com- 
panies to extend their activities in 
this way. It is a wholesome thing 
that the activities of the non-profit 
associations have helped the stock 
companies to sell their service. There 
is room for both types of institution 
in this field just as there is in any 
other branch of insurance for 
capital stock and non-profit organ- 
izations. The chief advantage to be 
derived from permitting both types 
of insurers to operate is that each 
serves as a check on the other. A 
monopoly might tend to create or 
facilitate inefficiency and perhaps 
even abuses. Competition between 
non-profit associations and private 
insurers will undoubtedly tend to 
arouse public interest, promote ef- 
ficiency and keep costs at the lowest 
possible level commensurate with 
safety and solvency. 


Medical Indemnity 
A bill was introduced in the Legis- 
lature a few weeks ago providing 
for the codification of the Insurance 
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ADVERTISING Pas 


HOSPITAL 


ES REMOVED 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Law. Article IX-C of the new code 
deals with the formation of non- 
profit medical indemnity corpora- 
tions and hospital service corpora- 
tions. The provision for medical 


indemnity’ corporations as distin- 
guished from the hospital associ- 
ations is entirely new, although it 
is based in part upon the successful 
experience of the non-profit hospital 





corporations. This article provides 
that a membership corporation or a 
consumers’ cooperative stock corpo- 
ration may be organized for the 
purpose of furnishing medical ex- 
pense indemnity or hospital service 
to persons who become subscribers 
under contracts with such corpora- 
tions, but no corporation may be or- 
ganized to furnish more than one 
type. In other words, such a corpo- 
ration may be either a medical ex- 
pense indemnity corporation or a 
hospital service corporation, but it 
cannot be both. 


BY LOUIS H. PINK 


N. Y. Superintendent of Insurance 


There has been considerable dis- 
cussion about this feature. The hos- 
pital associations naturally want per- 
mission to extend their work and 
include medical care. Theoretically 
there is no objection to it. It is 
difficult to separate nursing and 
medical care from hospitalization. 
The patient needs medical attention 
before he goes into the hospital and 
also for a period, depending upon 
the ailment, after he comes out. 
Sometimes proper medical care and 
nursing will prevent the necessity of 
going to a hospital. It would seem 
logical enough to permit the hospital 
associations to include a reasonable 
amount of medical care and nursing 
in their plans and at the same time 
permit the organization of corpora- 
tions which shall be confined to 
medical care entirely. The real dis- 
pute is not so much over the prin- 
ciple as over control. As I under- 
stand it, physicians feel that the 
hospitals should not control medical 
care associations and that is un- 
doubtedly why hospitalization and 
medical care have been separated in 
the latest draft of the code. 


Medical Corporations 


As the title implies, these medical 
care corporations are non-profit and 
cannot be converted into corpora- 
tions organized for pecuniary profit. 
Such a corporation will not be al- 
lowed to solicit any subscribers or 
enter into any contract with a sub- 
scriber until it has first obtained 
from the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance a permit to do so. The ap- 
plication must include a statement 

(Continued on page 33) 
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A “BEST BET” for New Business 








A Few Applications 
of Structural Glass 


Store Fronts and 
Interior Walls 


Ceilings 
and Floors 


Walls and Partitions 
of Glass Brick 


Ornamental Glass 
Designs 


Table and Counter Tops 
Lobbies 
Kitchens 

Beauty Shops 


Chemical Laboratories 








Structural Glass Coverages 


The rapid increase in the use of structural glass offers 
you countless opportunities to develop new business 
and profits among your customers and prospects. 


Coverages are available for glass bricks, plates of vitro- 
lite, carrara, opalite glass and similar obscured or dec- 
orated glass sold under a wide variety of trade names. 


Push the Structural Glass Coverages Now—for extra 
sales, extra profits, as an extra service to your customers 
and prospects. There's réal satisfaction in knowing that 
your customers are completely insured. 


U. S. F. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 


“Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 
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Hospital Ass'ns.—Cont. 


of the territory in which the corpo- 
ration will operate, which will not 
exceed eighteen counties of the state, 
and a statement of the services to 
be rendered by the corporation and 
the rates to be charged. It must 
also be accompanied by two copies 
of each type of contract which the 
corporation proposes to use and by 
a bond in the sum of $1,000. The 
permit must be obtained before the 
corporation can solicit any sub- 
scribers or enter into any contract, 
but following the issuance of the 
permit a license must be obtained 
before the corporation shall be in a 
position to furnish any services. The 
license, as distinguished from the 
permit, may be issued by the Super- 
intendent upon the filing of an ap- 
plication which shall include a state- 
ment of the number of subscribers 
from whom the corporation has re- 
ceived subscriptions for medical 
service to be rendered during one 
year, and from each of whom it has 
received payment of not less than 
one-sixth of the full payment re- 
quired from the subscriber. Upon 
the issuance of the license by the 
Superintendent the corporation may 
then begin to furnish the medical 
expense indemnity provided for in 
the contract. Every contract made 
by the corporation provides for the 
furnishing of services for a period 
of twelve months. The contract 
must be in writing and a certificate 
stating the terms and conditions 
thereof must be furnished to the 
subscriber. That certificate will con- 
tain a statement of the nature of the 
services to be furnished and the 
period during which they will be 
furnished, and if there are any serv- 
ices to be excepted such exceptions 
must be indicated. 


Pre-payment Plan 


I understand that the Medical So- 
ciety of this state, with the approval 
of the American Medical Associ- 
ation, has already worked out the 
details of a voluntary pre-payment 
medical indemnity insurance plan 
which will be put into effect if 
legislation is enacted providing for 
the formation of such corporations. 
Under this plan the payment of a 
monthly sum would entitle the sub- 
scriber to the payment of his doc- 
tor’s bill up to a specified amount. 
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It would supplement the voluntary 
hospital plans now in effect. Ac- 
cording to the suggested plan, an 
individual, by paying $1.00 per 
month, would become entitled to a 
credit of $150 per year for his doc- 
tor’s bill; by paying $2.00 per month 
would become entitled to a credit of 
$300, and by paying $35 a year 
would be able to receive the maxi- 
mum credit of $500. In other words, 
by paying approximately $10 a year 
for his voluntary hospitalization in- 
surance and $12 a year for medical 
indemnity insurance, the individual, 
except in comparatively few in- 
stances, would be insured against 
the complete cost of his medical and 
hospital care. Perhaps the most im- 
portant feature of the hospital plan 
and the provision for the proposed 
medical care associations is that the 
subscriber is allowed to pick his own 
hospital and his own physician so 
that the personal relationship be- 
tween the professional man and his 
client is preserved. This plan should 
reach families with very moderate 
incomes—say above $1200—but 
there would still remain those in the 
lowest economic strata who would 
not benefit from it. 


Relative Merits 


There is within the medical pro- 
fession a marked difference of opin- 
ion as to the relative merits of 





voluntary pre-payment medical in- 
demnity insurance and cooperative 


group practice. Under the latter 
plan a group of doctors, including 
specialists in the various branches 
of medicine, form a single unit offer- 
ing complete medical services both 
preventive and curative for a fixed 
sum per month per person. This 
plan is advocated by Dr. Cronin 
in his able and interesting novel, 
The Citadel. I am told that the 
average cost of the group plan is 
about $2.20 a month per person or 
$4.50 per month for a family of 
four. Under the group plan doctors 
are paid a fixed salary for their 
services, regardless of the number 
of patients they treat, and the 
amount paid by the subscriber in- 
cludes not only medical care but also 
hospital care. 


Objections 


The chief objection offered by the 
American Medical Association to the 
group practice medical cooperatives 
is that they eliminate the free choice 
of a physician by the patient. It 
is also urged that a fixed salary to 
the member physician eliminates 
competition and tends to lower the 
quality of the medical care given, 
due to the fact that the doctor would 
get the same amount under any 
circumstances; that periodic phys- 
ical examinations are likely to be- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Vous To 


make MORE 


SALES cack week 


Tuat isn’t a come-on for what pretends 
to be a world-beating new idea. It’s an 
invitation to use a service that thousands of 
agents have been using, to their profit, for 


some years now. 


Do you need selling help on difficult cases 
or the less-familiar forms of cover? Would 
rating and engineering help, risk analysis, 
help establish your agency more solidly with 
some of your clients? Is there an oppor- 
tunity in-your town for the promotion and 


sale of some particular line — and would you 





Your business will profit 
by the help of your NF 
Group Counselor. What- 
ever the problem, he’s 
probably met it somewhere 
before. Call him in today. 





like a constructive sales plan to help you 
take advantage of that opportunity? Can 
you use fast service across a dozen states to 
help hold a widespread account? Do complete 
facilities for variety and volume in a fire and 


marine company appeal to you? 


These are some of the services our agents 
tell us they need — and that we give them. 
Call in your NF Group Counselor — the 
fieldman who serves your community for the 
companies of The National Fire Group— 


for help in making more sales each week. 


THE NATIONAL FIRE GROUP 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD — TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
MECHANICS & TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY — FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORE 


Home and Administrative Offices: 95 Pearl Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
Western Department: 175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago — Pacific Department: 234 Bush Street, San Francisco 
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any possible loss caused by the 
hazard insured against is the 
watchword of insurance. The pres- 
sure of competition and the fight to 
increase premium income is causing 
a steady progress toward plugging 
the few remaining gaps in coverage. 
Every alert agent or broker is 
constantly checking and servicing 
his lines to be sure that he has not 
overlooked calling to the attention 
of his client all available types of 
coverage for which there might be 
a need. If he is derelict in this re- 
gard, the occurrence of a loss or 
the discovery of the omission by a 
competitor may result in a loss of 
the business. 


C= PLETE protection against 


Complete Coverage 


If a type of potential loss is found 
for which there is no available pro- 
tection, this is speedily taken up with 
the companies and steps are taken 
to create the proper coverage. 

Forms have been broadened, con- 
ditions eliminated, supplemental and 
consequential coverages added, in an 
effort to provide complete protec- 
tion against every insurable hazard. 
Certainly then it would seem safe 
to say that there is available to the 
average business man full and com- 
plete protection as against almost 
any loss which he might suffer as a 
result of fire. 

That is true insofar as the de- 
struction of his own property or 
property in his possession is con- 
cerned. 
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FIRE DAMAGE 





to ADJACENT PROPERTY 


There is, however, a most impor- 
tant hazard of loss by fire which is 
completely overlooked and ignored 
in the great majority of cases. 

This is the danger of legal lia- 
bility for the destruction of adjacent 
or adjoining property as the result 
of a fire negligently started upon or 
allowed to spread from the assured’s 
premises. In a congested district 
there is almost no limit to the ex- 
tent of such possible liability. 

While this type of coverage has 
been written to a limited extent by 
both fire and casualty companies for 
operations involving a high degree 
of hazard, such as producers and 
distributors of oil and petroleum 
products, natural gas, or electrical 
power signs and equipment, there 
has been no apparent attempt to de- 
velop the market insofar as the av- 
erage business or industry is con- 
cerned. 

It is probable that one of the 
principal reasons for this failure is 
that there is no public consciousness 
as to the actuality of the hazard and 
most people think that the possibil- 
ity of the occurrence of such a loss 
is extremely remote. 


A Real Hazard 


The danger is, however, very real 
and there are numerous instances 
where property owners have been 
required to pay heavy damages on 
such a claim. 

A distribution of this informa- 
tion setting forth the rule of law as 
to liability and illustrating it by spe- 


by GEORGE W. CLARKE 


Seattle, Washington 


cific cases involving large losses 
should operate to create a market 
for the coverage. 

It is well settled law that a con- 
cern is liable for damage caused by 
a fire allowed to start or spread 
through its negligence. 

The rule is stated in 45 Corpus 
Juris 852 as follows: 

“Notwithstanding a fire may be 
accidental in the sense that it is not 
intentionally kindled by him, one 
may be liable for injuries occasioned 
by it where it is due to his negli- 
gence, or he has failed to use or- 
dinary care and skill to extinguish 
it, or to provide adequate means for 
oe ame; * °° 


What Constitutes Negligence 


What, then, constitutes negligence 
in this regard and what degree of 
care is to be required to prevent the 
origin and spread of fire? 

Naturally no exact line of demar- 
cation can be established and the 
rule is stated generally to the effect 
that the care required is that of 
ordinary or reasonable care under 
the circumstances, dependent upon 
the character of the premises and 
the use to which they are being put. 
(45 Corpus Juris 852) 

Each particular loss must, there- 
fore, stand on its own facts as to 
whether or not there was negligence 
with regard to the existing circum- 
stances, and an examination of ac- 
tual cases will give us the best illus- 
tration of the danger of liability. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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eAMERICAN 


RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 John Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1938 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Peers | Workmen’s Compensation 


U. S. Govern- 
ment. . .$4,116,210.94 


Municipal . 668,184.25 
All Other. . 2,018,700.00 


a ae ae 


Valuations on N ¥:) 
Insurance Dept. Basis 


and Liability = Loss 


Reserve . . - +» $ 3,504,257.71 


Reserve for Other a and 
Claims 
(Reported and Guam 


Unearned Premium Reserve . 


. $12,055,695.19 Comissions Payable. 


Cash (In Banks and Office). 1,172,675.12 Reserve for Taxes, Reinsur- 


Mortgage Loans (N. Y. _ 


ance, etc. 


Real Estate) . . A 197,437.38 Reserve for Premium on 


Real Estate (N. Y. City). 
Premiums Not Over 90 — 


25,272.33 Bonds Owned . 


Voluntary Catastrophe 


a. . ‘ 238,661.37 Reserve 
Accrued feet ee 55,270.92 Capital Stock 


Reinsurance Recoverable. . 6,504.04 Surplus 
. $13,751,516.35 Total Liabilities . 


Total Admitted Assets. 


1,070,484.97 


1,194,528.25 
70,153.69 


739,752.80 
125,000.00 


500,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
4,547,338.93 


- $13,751,516.35 


N. B. Securities carried at $364,875.00 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


On the basis of December 31, 1938 Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the 
Company’s Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be decreased $142,611.43. 


There is an extra measure of safety in the solid financial strength of 


“American Re.” 


This organization, its experience and its resources are at the disposal of 
insurance companies seeking re-insurance facilities. 
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Fire Damage—Continued 


I will cite a few recent repre- 
sentative instances with which we 
have been connected in the state of 
Washington. 

The Rialto Building fire which 
took place in Seattle in May of 
1929, and caused damage in excess 
of $200,000, is one of the best illus- 
trations of the possible disastrous 
effect of an apparently slight haz- 
ard. 

Responsibility for the origin of 
this fire was fixed upon the Pig’n 
Whistle Corporation, a Delaware 
company, operating a chain of 
restaurants and which, about three 
years before the fire, had taken over 
the location in the Rialto Building 
previously occupied by the Pig’n 
Whistle Company, a Nevada cor- 
poration. 

The fire started in a ventilating 
shaft into which, in violation of city 
ordinance, had been vented a con- 
nection with the hood over the res- 
taurant ranges. 

This illegal connection had been 
made nine years before the fire by 
the Nevada corporation and the 
premises had thereafter been regu- 
larly and continuously inspected and 
approved by the city fire inspectors. 

The shaft itself, with the excep- 
tion of the small connecting duct, 
was located off the premises of the 
restaurant and was not under its 
supervision or control. 


Court Action 


Nevertheless, in actions brought 
in the Federal District Court by 
adjacent tenants whose property had 
been damaged, the restaurant cor- 
poration was held to be liable. 

One of these cases was subse- 
quently appealed to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the 9th Cir- 
cuit, sitting in San Francisco, and 
the finding of liability was upheld. 
(Pig’'n Whistle vs. Scenic Photo, 
37 F. (2d) 854.) 

The Circuit Court held that the 
restaurant company should be held 
responsible because it used the 
grease duct contrary to ordinance, 
Stating : 

“(3) * * * These are positive, 
Clear, and unconditional require- 
ments that imposed a duty upon the 
appellant. It did not require any 
notice from the fire marshal to in- 
form and apprise the Pig’n Whistle 
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Corporation that the grease duct it 
was constantly using in its kitchen 
did not meet the requirements of 
section 550.” 


Violation of Ordinances 


This case shows quite forcibly the 
dire consequences that can result 
from the unintentional violation of 
a city ordinance. 

In view of the fact that the great 
bulk of insurable properties are lo- 
cated within the boundaries of mu- 
nicipalities, this is of the utmost 
importance in contemplating insur- 
ance protection against this form of 
liability. 

An ordinance violation is prima 
facie evidence of negligence and 
when a fire starts as a result thereof 
and spreads to adjoining premises, 
liability is almost sure to follow. 

Most cities have an elaborate set 
of ordinances as to building regula- 
tions and fire prevention. As illus- 
trated by the Pig’n Whistle case, it 
is often quite difficult for a concern 
to be sure that it is complying with 
all these regulations, yet if a fire 
starts and its origin may be traced 
to an ordinance violation, this con- 
stitutes a basis for holding the con- 
cern liable for all damage which the 
fire may do to property of others. 


Fire Ordinance 


By way of illustration, we will 
refer to certain provisions of the 
fire ordinance of the city of Seattle. 
Considering first the regulation of 


the common hazards and simple 
construction, we find that Section 38 
provides in effect that the chimneys 
and flues of all buildings having 
combustible roofing material must 
be thoroughly cleaned once every 
12 months. 

Dwellings are included in the 
definition of buildings, and as a 
practical matter it is probable that 
a very small percentage of the 
dwellings and other buildings with 
inflammable roofing material have 
the chimneys and flues cleaned once 
every year. 

The owners of these buildings are 
constantly running the risk of being 
held liable for damage done by a 
chimney fire originating upon their 
premises and spreading to the prem- 
ises of others. 

As to larger buildings and fac- 
tories, the provisions of the build- 
ing and fire ordinances with refer- 
ence to the providing and maintain- 
ing of fire walls, windows, and 
doors, stairway enclosures, sprinkler 
systems, and fire extinguishers, 
must be borne in mind since these 
sections open the door for liability 
as to any fire which starts or 
spreads as a result of the failure to 
maintain the safeguards required. 

Even where the building is orig- 
inally constructed in strict compli- 
ance with these provisions, yet it is 
quite common to find that the fusi- 
ble link of a fire door has been re- 
moved, a portion of the sprinkler 
system shut off, or fire extinguish- 
ers are out of commission. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Fire Damage—Continued 


The sections of the ordinance ap- 
plying to special hazards, of course, 
are far more stringent and corre- 
spondingly more difficult to live up 


to. 

Section 215, having to do with 
dry cleaners, requires that all cloth- 
ing shall be searched and matches 
and loose metallic articles removed 
therefrom ; that the relative humid- 
ity in the dry cleaning room be 
maintained at not less than 60% ; 
that all portable conveyances for 
conveying goods from washers to 
extractors should have wooden, rub- 
ber, or fiber rollers; that all scrub- 
bing or brushing should be carried 
on in this dry cleaning room or an- 
other room of the same construc- 
tion; and that at the close of each 
day all volatile cleaning liquids shall 
be transferred to storage tanks or 
safety cans. 

Section 280 (e) specifies that in a 
garage or automobile repair shop 
where gasoline is kept in the service 
tanks of cars or where volatile va- 
pors may be present, all stoves, 
welding torches and other flame 
producing devices must be operated 
in a separate room protected from 
gasoline vapor. 


Additional Provisions 


Other sections provide that any 
paint spraying operation that shall 
exceed the area of a fender upon an 
automobile and use more than a 
quart of spray a day must be con- 
ducted within a specially designed 
spraying room. There are intricate 
regulations with reference to the 
construction and operation of these 
spraying rooms. 

Buffing or polish wheels and lint 
or dust producing wheels, including 
those used in shoe repair shops and 
other small shops, are required to 
have certain blower systems dis- 
charging into fire-resisting vaults of 
specified construction. 

The more serious dust hazards in 
flour and feed mills, grain elevators, 
pulverizing plants, and other estab- 
lishments, are even more stringently 
regulated. 

Premises wherein paints, oils, and 
other inflammable liquids are 
mixed, used, or handled must have 
the floors cleaned daily with a 
strong alkali or other nonflamma- 
ble grease-solvent solution and are 
otherwise regulated. 
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In fact, it might be said that 
there are ordinance regulations with 
reference to all special hazard risks, 
having to do with intricate details 
of construction of the premises and 
the conduct of the business. 


Inspections 


It is almost impossible for the city 
fire marshals and inspectors to 
maintain the necessary surveillance 
to enforce all of these provisions, 
and many of them are the subject 
of constant violation. 

The fact that the proprietor of 
the business receives no notice from 
the fire marshal that he is operating 
contrary to ordinance, or even the 
fact that an inspector may have 
gone over his premises and found 
nothing wrong, does not excuse him 
from the consequence of an ordi- 
nance violation if one existed. - 

Also even though the premises 
themselves may be constructed in 
exact accordance with ordinance, yet 
there is the continuous hazard that 
a careless or momentarily forgetful 
employee may violate one of the 
regulations concerning the method 
of conducting the business. 

If a fire is started or allowed to 
spread as a result of an ordinance 
violation, the person responsible for 
the maintenance of the premises is 
subject to suit for all damage which 
the fire may do to adjacent or sur- 
rounding premises. (Pig’n Whistle 
case) 


Chance of Loss 


It might be argued that it is rela- 
tively seldom that such a fire does 
spread to other premises and cause 
any material damage. It may also 
be said that fires do not often origi- 
nate through the violation of such 
ordinance provisions. 

If, however, an insurance agent 
or a broker had approached the of- 
ficials of the Pig’n Whistle Com- 
pany at some time prior to the oc- 
currence of the Rialto Building fire 
with reference to this hazard, it is 
probable that such officials would 
have informed the agent or broker 
that the possibility of their becom- 
ing liable for damages to third par- 
ties on account of a fire having been 
negligently allowed to start or 
spread from their premises and 
damage surrounding property, was 
almost nil. 

Yet, they were held liable to the 
extent of many thousands of dol- 
lars by virtue of exactly such a loss. 

Also liability for the origin or 
spread of fire is by no means re- 
stricted to cases involving an ordi- 
nance violation. 

Negligent Fires 

Many recoveries have been ef- 
fected based simply upon the com- 
mon law rules of negligence. 

An apt illustration is the case of 
Prince vs. Chehalis Savings & Loan 
Assn., 186 Wash. 372, 58 P. (2d) 

(Continued on page 68) 
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INSURANCE 
ENTERPRISE 


NSURANCE—fire, casualty and 

marine—is a business—not a sci- 

ence and not a profession. Its rates 
of premium, its practices, its need for 
public relations and the competitive 
use of the varying methods of various 
insurance companies, are matters of 
judgment based upon the experience 
of these companies. These factors, 
and the judgment upon which they 
are based, are practical, as contrasted 
to scientific. Insurance is not a pro- 
fession for some of the same reasons ; 
but principally it differs from a pro- 
fession because its income and its re- 
wards are the out-turn of employing 
the opinions and judgments of its 
operators, and not fees for the giving 
of advice nor for the rendering of 
professional services. 


Age and Size 


As a business, insurance ranks 
high among the businesses conducted 
in the United States, and ranks high 
among those upon which other busi- 
nesses rely for a measure of security 
while they follow their own pursuits. 
Isay it ranks high because it adminis- 
ters a business of some One Billion 
Five Hundred Million Dollars a 
year, with a record of stability, in 
the last 146 years, unsurpassed by 
any other business of like volume. 

There are 74 insurance companies 
operating in the United States each 
more than one hundred years old, 
and 168 insurance companies more 
than seventy-five years old. Fire in- 
surance companies in the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters alone, 
of which there are 198 in number, 
employ more than fifty thousand 
men and women; invest more than 
Nine Hundred Million Dollars in 
public utilities, manufacturing, mer- 
chandising and transportation com- 
panies; furnish investment oppor- 
tunity for large and small savings of 
individual citizens; and supply the 
Guarantee against sudden financial 
Shock and consequent cessation of 
Fainful activity needed by property 
Owners and all kinds of businesses. 


FOR JUNE, 1939 


by LAURENCE E. FALLS 


Vice President, 
The American Insurance Company 


This employment roll, and this par- 
ticipation in the stable financing of 
other industries, is about one-third 
of such contributions to recovery 
which are now made by all casualty, 
fire and marine insurance and surety 
companies in this Country, to which 
is added about 150,000 insurance 
agents and their hundreds of thou- 
sands of agency employees, through- 
out the Country, who spend their 
income for the products of other 
businesses. 


Furnish Security 


In the development of enterprise, 
insurance companies do not lead in- 
dustry into new fields nor into the 
expansion of present activities. They 
research and test the perils and 
hazards of every business—new and 
old—apprize manufacturer, mer- 
chant, shipper, and property owner of 
the safest and most economical way 
to deal with insurable risks by which 
their enterprises—present and pro- 
spective—are beset, and then furnish 
dependable security against financial 
loss when unforeseen catastrophe 
visits the venture entailing a loss in 
money which would bankrupt, or 
seriously hamper gainful activity ex- 
cept for insurance indemnity. 

Insurance is a business of conser- 
vation. 

When calamity, in the form of dev- 
astating fire ; loss of a valuable cargo 
at sea or on land; or an unsatisfied 
judgment for personal injury through 
accident, would otherwise interrupt 
or permanently destroy a business ; 
throw men out of work; destroy in- 
vestors’ equities, and necessitate nig- 
gardly compromises with creditors, 
the unfortunate individual or com- 
pany is saved to the community, and 
soon restored to usefulness, by the 
proceeds of insurance paid for out of 
current earnings. 








This is not a sales talk on insur- 
ance. It is an attempt to briefly de- 
scribe the function of insurance in 
our national economy, and its use 
and its opportunities in the develop- 
ment of American enterprise. 


Destructive Criticism 


Criticism is valuable if construc- 
tive, and the insurance business is 
accustomed to criticism, but not cal- 
lous to it. I am convinced of the 
sincerity of business in the main, and 
have much evidence of harm to the 
growth of business, and consequently 
to employment and the development 
of enterprise, resulting directly from 
the cynicism expressed by those 
who seek to discredit private en- 
terprise. Men in the insurance 
business, and in many other busi- 
ness activities, encourage the lack 
of confidence in all business when 
they broadcast sweeping condem- 
nation of businesses about which 
they are almost wholly uninformed. 
The dereliction of one individual in 
an industry employing many thou- 
sands of workers, and honestly earn- 
ing a fair dividend upon millions of 
dollars of investors’ savings, is seized 
upon by the press and by the unthink- 
ing public as a juicy bit, and magni- 
fied to acceptable evidence that the 
whole industry is rotten, and should 
be investigated and reorganized. or 
taken over by the Government. Thus 
grows the conviction that first one, 
and another, and then all business is 
unworthy of public confidence. 

Business is charged with being re- 
actionary, opposed to change, and 

Continued on next page 
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Insurance Enterprise—Cont. 


opposed to social reform. We, in 
business, are branded “conserva- 
tives” as if the term described a dis- 
graceful way of life in an era when 
liberalism is attracting public fancy. 
Someone once said, “A conservative 
is one who knows the cost of change.” 
We in the insurance business and, I 
believe, most administrators of suc- 
cessful businesses, favor any forward- 
looking change when the benefits to 
be gained by that change outweigh 
the cost of the change. As an aid to 
the freer development of enterprise, 
we must find and employ the means 
of conveying to the public generally, 
that this is our attitude toward criti- 
cism ; this is our attitude toward con- 
structive reform, and these are our 
reasons for resisting mere change for 
variety’s sake, when the change is 
expensive and nothing is gained 
thereby. 


Insurance Contribution 


The insurance business can make 
many contributions to recovery 
through the development of enter- 
prise ; but I think these contributions 
come under two major heads. First, 
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we must continue to perform the 
services and supply the security for 
which the public has looked, and will 
look to us. Restoration and growth 
of American enterprise must proceed 
from a stable foundation; one free 
from the vacillation that produces 
uncertainty. Men must be able to 
rely upon the certainty of business 
factors “of whose true fixed and rest- 
ing quality there is no fellow in the 
firmament.” The savings of millions 
of our citizens are invested in insur- 
ance and in the capital stock of insur- 
ance companies. Most investments 
in capital goods are protected: against 
loss to the owner by reliance upon in- 
surance indemnity. Therefore, the 
first responsibility of insurance as a 
contribution to enterprise and re- 
covery, is to remain solvent and de- 
pendable beyond question of doubt. 
The certainty of the performance of 
insurance contracts is one of the 
foundations upon which men build 
or rebuild their enterprises. 

Second, we must initiate, propose, 
work for, and, if necessary, fight for, 
new legislation, changes in present 
legislation and government regula- 
tions, which will give us opportunity 
to make a fair profit for our share- 


holders ; retain at decent wages those 
who have devoted years to becoming 
proficient in their present jobs ; and 
insure the solvency of our companies. 


Government and Business 


We in the insurance business, and 
you in your businesses, have too long 
looked upon government as a thing 
apart from our commercial lives, and 
have sought to have as little as pos- 
sible to do with it. The government 
and the prosperity of our business, 
and of the whole citizenry, are insep- 
arably linked. We must study and 
learn the problems of government, 
and each of us must carry his share 
of the load of good government, 
whether that load be in taxes alone, 
or in taxes and personal service. 

As we see our job, we are not 
called upon to do new things or to 
enter fields new to us. We are not 
bankers ; we are not finance compa- 
nies; certainly not merchants, nor 
manufacturers. We are bending, and 
must continue to bend our energies to 
do a better job in the sphere in which 
we have heretofore contributed to the 
national economy, and to the devel- 
opment of American enterprise. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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PRODUCTS 


HILE a comparatively new 
Wii to most agents, Products 

Liability Insurance seems 
destined to become one of the largest 
lines in the Public Liability Insur- 
ance field. In the last four years 
alone, for example, the volume has 
more than tripled and the possibili- 
ties of further development are al- 
most unlimited. This increase has 
been due partly to a natural tendency 
on the part of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers to seek the cover- 
age and partly to the fact that agents, 
becoming aware of its sales possibil- 
ities, have been more actively solicit- 
ing. the business. 


What Is It? 


Products Public Liability Insur- 
ance protects the assured against loss 
and expense resulting from claims 
for damages on account of bodily in- 
juries or death accidentally sustained 
or alleged to have been sustained by 
members of the public in connection 
with the consumption, handling, or 
use, away from the assured’s prem- 
ises, of any product manufactured, 
handled, or distributed by the as- 
sured. It includes protection for 
defects, errors or mistakes in the 
manufacture or preparation of prod- 
ucts, including defective workman- 
ship or design. 


Need for Protection 


The increase in claim conscious- 
ness on the part of the general public, 
the activity of trial lawyers, together 
with the liberality of courts and juries 
in awarding judgments in favor of 
claimants, all have combined to make 
this insurance increasingly popular 
with manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers. Fake claims also have been 
an important factor in this develop- 
ment and continue to be a problem. 
Still other claims frequently encoun- 
tered—even on the best of risks—are 
those claims made by persons who 
are allergic to certain products which 
are normally harmless to the average 
person. 


FOR JUNE, 1939 


LIABILITY 


INSURANCE 


It must be remembered that the 
same principle of legal liability ap- 
plies in connection with Products 
Insurance as with all other Public 
Liability coverage. This liability may 
be based either upon common law or 
upon statute. 


Common Law Doctrine 
Under the doctrine of common 


law, the claimant has three ‘‘theo- 
ries” under which the manufacturer, 





wholesaler or retailer may be held 
liable for damages : 

(1) A seller may be held liable 
because he agreed or contracted to 
supply a good article and by failing 
to do so broke his contract. Such 
“contract” is based either upon an 
expressed or implied warranty on 
the part of the seller that the article 
was fit for the purpose for which it 
was sold. Under this theory, the 
seller’s “warranty” is with the pur- 
chaser only, and not with any mem- 
bers of the purchaser’s family or any 
third party—that is, there must be 
a “privity of contract.” 


by MAYNARD F. LYDIARD 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 


(2) Any person, including the im- 
mediate seller, actually responsible 
as a matter of personal fault for a 
defect or impurity, may be sued for 
negligence. However, this theory 
may not apply in all cases, because 
in some jurisdictions the theory of 
“privity of contract” is followed. 

(3) If the purchaser can show that 
the seller knew of the defect or im- 
purity, he may maintain an action 
based on deceit or fraud. 


Uniform Sales Act 


In recent years there has been a 
very definite trend towards greater 
liberality for the protection of the ul- 
timate consumer. This has been due 
largely to the enactment of the Uni- 
form Sales Act by a majority of the 
states. This Act codifies the common 
law rules of warranty. Although it 
does not provide for dispensing with 
the old requirement of “privity of 
contract,” many of the states have so 
interpreted it. Therefore, the result 
in such states is to allow not only the 
direct purchaser but any member of 
his family, or third parties, who may 
be injured, to bring action directly 
against the dealer or manufacturer. 
Most of those states which have not 
enacted the Uniform Sales Act have, 
nevertheless, given new interpreta- 
tion to their common law and accom- 
plished practically the same results. 
It can be seen therefore, that today 
most jurisdictions allow anyone in- 
jured to bring claim direct. 

Furthermore, many states have 
enacted pure food and drug laws, 
making it a misdemeanor to sell 
(knowingly or unknowingly ) impure 
products for human consumption, 

(Continued on next page) 
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Products Liability Ins —Cont. 


and the courts of such states have 
frequently held in civil actions based 
on negligence, that as a matter of law, 
facts amounting to a breach of the 
criminal statute automatically con- 
stitute negligence on the part of the 
seller. The net result to retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers is that 
the ultimate consumer now has a 
definitely easier legal course in his 
efforts to recover for defective or 
impure merchandise. The laws and 
the courts and juries are all attuned 
to increasing liberality in favor of the 
consumer. 


Sales Possibilities 


Certainly, therefore, agents should 
be interested in this development and 
very substantial increases in sales of 
Products Public Liability Insurance 
would seem to naturally follow. 
Since, in many cases, products may 
be distributed over a very wide terri- 
tory and the ultimate consumers may 
be hundreds, or even thousands, of 
miles from the producer or distribu- 
tor, claims often are brought in 
states far distant from the original 
source of the product. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, when buying Prod- 
ucts coverage that a purchaser choose 
a company equipped to provide ade- 
quate countrywide service and thus 
relieve himself of the annoying de- 
tails and expense involved in the de- 
fense of claims and the burden of 
verdicts which may be rendered. 


The very broad coverage provided 
by Products Liability should appeal 
to prospective buyers because it ex- 
tends not only to the product sold but 
to the containers or cartons, also free 
samples and even to premiums or 
souvenirs. In addition, it applies to 
any claim as the result of personal 
injury occurring during the policy 
period, irrespective of when the mer- 
chandise was sold. 

Manufacturers are sometimes re- 
quired by dealers to hold the latter 
harmless in the event of Products 
Liability claims. In such cases the 
coverage of the manufacturer may 
be extended to include this contrac- 
tual obligation provided a review of 
the written contract involved indi- 
cates it to be an insurable proposi- 
tion. 


Several bases of premium determi- 
nation are employed or have been 








tried, but as yet no one can say defi- 
nitely what methods may ultimately 
prove to be most practical and sound, 
Generally, premiums are based on 
either receipts or units. Many per- 
plexing problems confront the under- 
writer. 

Consider, for example, the diff- 
culties in rating certain merchandise 
which has a very wide variation in 
quality and price, sometimes ranging 
from twenty cents to two dollars per 
pound. Let us assume this product 
may not for practical reasons lend 
itself to rating on a unit basis. One 
can immediately perceive that the 
higher the price of the product, the 
greater the premium, yet it may per- 
haps be successfully held that the 
better grade of merchandise consti- 
tutes the lesser hazard. 

Some manufacturers and distribu- 
tors through their newspaper or mag- 
azine advertising, or by printed leaf- 
lets or other literature, or by label 
on the package or carton, “guaran- 
tee” their product. This is a most 
dangerous procedure from a claim 
producing standpoint. On the other 
hand, many of the better manufac- 
turers and distributors submit their 
product to some well-known and 
recognized authority for their stamp 
of approval and this we consider most 
desirable. 


Claims 


“Experience and statistics clearly 
indicate that merchandise or prod- 
ucts of certain manufacturers or 
dealers produce numerous small 
claims, which result in a high adjust- 
ment expense and consequently high 
rates. Other manufacturers or deal- 
ers follow the policy of the “customer 
being always right” and desire all 
claims regardless of their merits ad- 
justed on a good-will basis. 

Risks involving these features 
should be covered for insurance on 
a deductible per claim basis with an 
appropriate discount in the base rate. 


Although certain risks, because of 
the very nature of the product or 
because of a catastrophe hazard, 
should be avoided, on the whole, 
Products Liability carefully and in- 
telligently underwritten, should 
prove to be very desirable business. 
As stated in the beginning, it is a 
comparatively new line and many 
risks will undoubtedly present un- 
usual problems. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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AUTOMOBILE RATES 


IN INDIANA 


N lieu of various proposed filings 

of rules and rates for Automobile 
Bodily Injury Liability and Property 
Damage Liability recently submitted 
tothe Department, the following rule 
is adopted and promulgated for all 
insurors authorized to issue insur- 
ance policies on motor vehicles in 
Indiana, to be in full force and effect 
from and after May 20, 1939. 

1. Safe Driver Reward Plan or 
similar plan heretofore operative in 
the State of Indiana under a provi- 
sional authorization, to be no longer 
permitted. 

2. The rate for Bodily Injury Lia- 
bility and Property Damage Liability 
insurance on motor vehicles of the 
pleasure type car shall be a rate, 
including all deductions, dividends, 
returns, credits, discounts or com- 
mitments, of any nature whatsoever, 
of not more than twenty per cent 
(20%) from the basic Manual 
Bodily Injury Liability and Property 
Damage Liability Rate on Class “W”’ 
cars in the territories specified as 
published by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
heretofore filed and effective in the 
State of Indiana April 15, 1937. 

3. Class “B” and Class “C” op- 
tional, but in no instance is the rate 
to be less than the basic manual rate 
less twenty per cent (20%) above 
set out for Class “W” cars. 

4. All rates and rules heretofore 
filed not in conformity with this rul- 
ing are ordered withdrawn and rates 
and rules to conform be promptly 
submitted. 

5. Insurors shall immediately cor- 
rect any premiums on policies of 
Bodily Injury Liability and Prop- 
erty Damage Liability insurance 
effective after date hereof toconform 
where rates have been charged in 
conflict with this ruling. 

6. Where refiling is necessary to 
conform with the above the Depart- 
ment will waive the fifteen (15) day 
filing period required before such 
filing become effective. 

7. This ruling not to be construed 
as effecting fleet ratings already cov- 
ered by statutory provisions. 


FOR JUNE, 1939 


IN ILLINOIS 


RNEST PALMER, Director of 
the Department of Insurance, 
made the following statement : 

“Since the Illinois Insurance Code 
became effective July 1, 1937 which, 
for the first time, gave the Depart- 
ment of Insurance some control over 
automobile insurance rates, a com- 
prehensive study of the cost of auto- 
mobile insurance to the people of 
Illinois has been made and our ef- 
forts have been directed toward ob- 
taining the lowest possible rates at 
which companies could operate 
without jeopardizing their solvency. 

“Numerous conferences have 
been held with representatives of 
various company groups and indi- 
vidual company executives and 
there is reason to believe that the 
intelligent and vigorous safety cam- 
paigns now under way and the 
Driver’s License and Financial Re- 
sponsibility Law in Illinois will tend 
to accelerate the present trend to- 
ward a reduction in accident fre- 
quency. 

“For some time a considerable 
number of independent companies, 
including several Illinois companies, 
which write approximately one-third 
of the business in the State, have 
been charging rates considerably 
lower than those which have been 
charged by the companies which 
write a majority of the total busi- 
ness in Illinois. 


Rates Reduced 


“We have been directing our at- 
tention principally to bodily injury 
and property damage insurance car- 
ried on private passenger automo- 
biles and are gratified to be able to 
announce that as a result of the de- 
partment’s activity in this matter the 
policyholders of Illinois will save 
approximately three-quarters of a 
million dollars on this type of insur- 
ance during the coming year be- 
cause the companies which write 
about sixty per cent of the total 
business have filed rates, which have 
been approved by this department, 
with reductions from twenty to 

Continued on next page 


IN NEW YORK 


N a move to assure private pas- 
senger car owners of New York 
State a reduction in their auto- 
mobile rates at the earliest date 
possible, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Louis H. Pink has issued or- 
ders to advance the date of rate re- 
visions. 

As explained last month a rating 
plan providing for substantial re- 
ductions in automobile rates for 
non-business use classifications has 
been adopted by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters in a number of states 
where similar plans had been fol- 
lowed by non-Bureau companies. 
The situation in those states differs 
materially from that in New York, 
because they are generally known 
as “non-regulatory states.” 


Rate Regulation 


Legislation providing for the 
regulation of automobile rates in 
New York has been in effect for 
many years. All companies, with 
respect to their casualty business in 
this state, are members or subscrib- 
ers of either the National or the 
Mutual Bureau and, as a result, the 
experience on the New York busi- 
ness of all companies is available. 
Many of the other states have not 
enacted regulatory legislation and it 
is generally true that in those states 
the complete experience is not avail- 
able and the accuracy of the rates 
cannot be determined. 

The Superintendent believes that 
it is his duty to uphold the rating 
program which is in force in New 
York State and that changes must 
be made as the result of actual ex- 
perience. Every effort has been 
made to charge owners of automo- 
biles in the various localities the 
actual cost for providing proper in- 
surance, and in order that the rates 
might reflect actual conditions in 
different sections, the state has been 
divided into thirty-eight districts for 
rating purposes. 


Continued on next page 
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New York—Continued 
Superintendent's Order 


1. All insurance carriers in the 
state make their annual filing of de- 
tailed experience upon which rate 
revisions are based, by June 1, 1939. 


2. A revision of rates be com- 
pleted and announced by Septem- 
ber 1, 1939 instead of in December 
as heretofore. 


3. All rate revisions shall be made 
retroactive on policies effective as of 


July 1, 1939. 


It is difficult to say to what extent 
the recent reductions put into effect 
in other states reflect the actual ex- 
perience in those states, but many 
are of the opinion that competition 
among the companies has led to a 
rate war which is bringing the rates 
below actual cost. The New York 
Department intends to follow care- 
fully the situation outside 6f New 
York and will not hesitate to in- 
crease the reserve requirements to 
the extent necessary to protect the 
New York policyholders. 


Regulatory Legislation 


Mr. Pink feels that nothing 
should be done to weaken rate regu- 
lation carefully built up in this state 
over a period of years, but he points 
out that unless some form of regu- 
latory legislation is developed in 
other states throughout the country 
it may result in a return of the open 
competitive system in New York 
State. At the present time there are 
only eight or ten states which have 
endeavored to set up systems for 
regulating rates. 


Rates Reduced 


Over the past five years the rates 
for private passenger cars in New 
York State have been reduced about 
25%. Private passenger car owners 
are now paying about twelve mil- 
lion dollars less per year for their 
bodily injury and property damage 
insurance than they would have paid 
five years ago. In New York City, 
where there has been the greatest 
improvement in experience, rate re- 
ductions since 1934 have amounted 
to more than 35% for bodily injury 
and more than 46% for property 
damage. In addition, under the pre- 
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FIDELITY AND FORGERY 
MANUAL 


HE Towner Rating Bureau has 

recently completed a page revi- 
sion and rearrangement of the Fi- 
delity and Insurance sections of the 
Manual. The Fidelity section has 
been broken down into four sec- 
tions, fidelity, blanket fidelity, finan- 
cial institutions and forgery. Each 
section is printed on a different 
colored paper and a separate index 
has been prepared, except in the 
case of the forgery section. 








ferred risk rating plan for private 
passenger automobiles which was 
developed at the direction of the In- 
surance Department and made effec- 
tive December 1, 1938, car owners 
who drive carefully and avoid acci- 
dents may save as much as 15% in 
their insurance costs. 


Unusual Action 


Ordinarily no action is taken with 
respect to rate changes at this time 
of year in New York. New rates 
usually become effective in Decem- 
ber, but in view of what has been 
done by the companies in other 
states, Mr. Pink insisted that steps 
be taken as promptly as possible to 
give the policyholders of New York 
the benefit of an indicated improve- 
ment in experience as well as the 
the benefit of recent developments 
in automobile rating methods. 
The distinction between cars used 
in the business or profession of their 
owners and those not so used ap- 
pears to be a desirable method of 
classification, but before instituting 
such classifications, the New York 
superintendent, as required by law, 
must determine that the rate differ- 
ential between classifications is justi- 
fied as equitable and reasonable. He 
has therefore issued the orders 
above stated, which hasten materi- 
ally the time when private passen- 
ger car owners may enjoy the bene- 
fits of any rate reduction. In order 
that those owners may further en- 
joy the fullest advantage, the Super- 
intendent has directed that inasmuch 
as the revised rates cannot be prop- 
erly computed for promulgation be- 
fore September first, the new rates 
will be applied retroactively for pol- 
icies effective on and after July first. 


Ilinois—Continued 


twenty-five per cent. These rates are 
retroactive to May 1, 1939, and ap- 
ply to private passenger cars not 
used in business. A further reduc- 
tion in rate is approved where pri- 
vate passenger cars are driven in 
any one year not to exceed seventy- 
five hundred (7,500) miles by not 
more than two members of the own- 
er’s family both of whom must be 
over twenty-five (25) years of age. 
This classification is an experiment 
which is worth while on the theory 
that road exposure is a material fac- 
tor in accident frequency. 


Occupational Out 


“The department has disapproved 
differentials in rate for private pas- 
senger automobiles based upon clas- 
sification of automobile owners by 
occupation, profession or employ- 
ment, although permitting special 
rates for farmers’ automobiles as 
that designation is considered as a 
territorial definition rather than oc- 
cupational. 


Insure Driver 


“The department is continuing its 
study of the entire automobile in- 
surance rate situation and has sug- 
gested to the companies writing 
automobile liability and property 
damage insurance that a more prac- 
tical method than that now in use 
would be to insure the individual 
rather than the motor vehicle. Such 
a plan would certainly result in a 
simpler form of insurance contract; 
there would be fewer uninsured peo- 
ple driving cars (it is estimated that 
at present less than half of the 
pleasure cars now on the roads 
carry liability or property damage 
insurance) and with the wide 
spread of risk which the companies 
would thus secure, undoubtedly, the 
cost of this kind of insurance would 
be very materially reduced to the in- 
dividual private car owner. The de- 
partment made this suggestion some 
two years ago and we believe the 
time is now opportune, with the 
Driver’s License Law in effect, to 
press it for serious consideration in 
the interest of lower rates and 
greater protection for the people of 
Illinois.” 
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ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 


Annual Spring Meeting 


N May 16th, the Insurance 
O Advertising Conference held 

its annual Spring meeting at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
City, and in the seven hours which 
this meeting lasted, was packed 
more useful ideas, lively discussions 
and intelligent planning for the fu- 
ture of insurance advertising than 
could be believed possible in such a 
short space of time. 

The first address of the day was 
given by Charles G. Taylor, 2nd 
Vice-President of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, and in it 
he outlined the various tasks ahead 
of the Life Insurance Institute. He 
stated that the program of the Insti- 
tute will not interfere in any way 
with the advertising plans of indi- 
vidual life companies but will en- 
deavor to dispense impartial infor- 
mation, about life insurance, to the 
public in such non-technical lan- 
guage that it will be easily under- 
stood and remembered. 


Discussion Groups 


Following this address the con- 
ference separated into the fire and 
casualty group and the life insur- 
ance group. Clark W. Smitheman, 
Production Manager of the Camden 
Fire, was chairman of the fire and 
casualty group and the first speaker 
was F. Sydney Holt, Supervisor of 
Publicity for the Aetna Fire. Mr. 
Holt’s subject was “Advertising 
Agency Commissions” and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that any change 
in the advertising agency commis- 
sion situation, if it ever comes, 
should be the result of long consid- 
eration. He said that the present 
system seemed to be adequate and to 
the best advantage of companies, 
advertising agencies and publica- 
tions. 

Harry F. Schauffler, of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
followed Mr. Holt with an address 
entitled, “Which Tools Are the 
Sharpest ?” Mr. Schauffler’s address 
was in the form of a questionnaire 
and he lead the discussion of such 
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questions as the use of house organs 
for the dissemination of sales and 
advertising ideas, the cooperation of 
field men in presenting promotion 
plans to agents, and the value of 
newspaper advertising to agents in 
increasing their business. 


Joint Luncheon 


Both discussion groups joined for 
luncheon and to hear the much-her- 
alded address by C. R. Smith, Pres- 
ident of the American Airlines, Inc. 
Mr. Smith’s address was titled, 
“Pioneering an Advertising Pro- 
gram for Air Transportation” but 
turned out to be a 45-minute sales 
story as to why each member pres- 
ent should use the American Air- 
lines for business and pleasure trips. 
Following Mr. Smith’s sales presen- 
tation was the showing of a ten- 
minute sound movie entitled, “Aetna 
On Guard.” The film illustrated, 
graphically and entertainingly, how 
insurance protects the everyday life 
of the average citizen and will be 
shown at the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies exhibits at both the New 
York and San Francisco World’s 
Fairs. 

The first speaker in the fire and 
casualty group session following 
lunch, was C. W. Van Beynum, Ad- 
vertising Manager of the Travelers. 
His topic, “Can They Be Reached 
Without Advertising?” started a 
most interesting discussion as to 
why more people will not buy insur- 
ance and how adequate protection 
can be made more popular. 

The final address of the day in 
the fire and casualty session was 
given by Ralph W. Smiley, Super- 
intendent of the Fire Companies 
Publicity Department of the Royal 
Liverpool Group. The subject, 
“Cultivating Prospects and Policy- 
holders by Mail,” brought out new 
and different ideas on such subjects 
as mail circularization, make-up and 
maintenance of prospect lists, pros- 
pect files, proper use of survey 
forms and the vital necessity for 
follow-up of mail campaigns. 












DITORIAL offices of BEST'S INSURANCE 
NEWS occupy the top two floors of 
the Best Building, corner of Fulton and Gold 
Streets, New York. To our readers who have 
never visited the city O. Henry called "Bag- 
dad-on-the-Hudson," it's just another ad- 
dress. Those who have, know we are in a 
historical and history-making section of 
America's largest city. 


LANDMARKS OF A LOCALITY 


Around us tower the umteenth-story build- 
ings of New York's skyline. A few blocks 
south is Wall Street, so named, in the early 
days of the town, because it was the stock- 
aded northern boundary and _ protection 
against antisocial redskins. Today it is a 
narrow, canyon-like street starting at the 
East River, ending in old Trinity Church's 
graveyard and lined by the glittering, mod- 
ernistic temples of business where world finan- 
cial history is made. 





All about us are the offices and buildings 
of insurance companies. More than one 
hundred and fifty insurance institutions di- 
rect their fields from this small district. 
Three blocks west of us is another world- 
famous street which starts at the Battery, 
the southern-most tip of Manhattan, and 
ends in Albany—I60 miles away. This street 
—Broadway—although the longest in the 
world, is best known for the few short 
blocks, further uptown, that are packed with 
theatres, noise, bright lights and immense 
signs. 


A CITY OF CONTRASTS 
Several blocks east of the Best eee 4 


are two other spots whose names are legen 
One, known for its graceful beauty, is the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Built in 1883, it was a 
world-wonder for many years. The other, far 
from glittering, extremely odorous and un- 
kempt, yet still famed and old in the city's 
history is Fulton Fish Market. Here, in the 
small hours of the morning dock squat, 
ugly little boats to unload prodigious quan- 
tities of fish that will, in a few hours, form 
tasty meals for hungry New Yorkers or, -well- 
bedded in ice, go speeding westward. 


North, south, east or west, the Best Build- 
ing can, figuratively speaking, look upon 
landmarks known world-wide for their unique 
distinction or because they are steeped in 
historic lore and legend. Visit 75 Fulton 
Street some day. Meet the editors and 
statisticians of your magazine—the NEWS, 


; and know better the city of contrasts—New 
| York. 
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NEW YORK AGENTS' CONVENTION 


Convention of the New York 

State Association of Local 
Agents at the Onondaga Hotel, 
Syracuse, New York, was the vital 
necessity for every insurance agent 
to educate himself, his company and 
the public. 

The convention opened on the 
morning of May 22nd with a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors and a 
local Board conference during which 
such questions were discussed as the 
functions and service of local boards, 
attendance at meetings, educational 
and safety programs, competition, 
and many other timely subjects. 


Te keynote of the 57th Annual 


First Session 

The first regular session of the 
meeting convened in the afternoon 
with a greeting to the 500 attending 
members from. Lewis F. Lighton, 
President, Syracuse Underwriters 
Exchange, and the response from 
Thomas A. Sharp, Ist Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York State Associa- 
tion. Harold P. Janisch, Executive 
Adviser, Service Men’s Protective 
Association of Boston, addressed the 
meeting with a forceful talk on the 
relation of cooperative movements 
in general to stock insurance agents. 

At 2:30 in the afternoon, the 
meeting was turned over to Fred. 
J. Marshall, Chairman, Rural 
Agents Committee, and for the next 
two hours the program was devoted 
to the problems of rural insurance 
men. Mr. Marshall explained the 
workings of the Rural Agents Com- 
mittee and William H. Lucas of Le- 
Roy, New York, R. M. Hooker, 
State Agent of the Firemen’s Fund 
Insurance Company and E. E. Mc- 
Nally, Division Sales Manager of 
the L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc., gave very interesting 
and instructive addresses. 

The last speaker of this session 
was Wellington Potter, who gave an 
enthusiastic illustrated lecture on 
meeting competition in the local 
agency business. Following ad- 
journment Monday, a get-together 
dinner was held in the ballroom of 
the Onondaga Hotel and the dele- 
gates were entertained by an orches- 
tra and floorshow. 


Second Session 
The second session of the annual 
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convention opened on the morning 
of May 23rd, with an address by 
Lawrence Daw, Manager of the Sy- 
racuse Division, New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization. Mr. 
Daw suggested that agents in New 
York State are ignoring much prof- 
itable business by not expanding 
their sales of dwelling house and 
similar profitable insurance lines. 
The meeting was then devoted to 
administration and committee re- 
ports by Russell M. L. Carson, Pres- 
ident of the New York Association, 
William H. A. Munns, Chairman 
Conference Committee, T. L. Rog- 
ers, Chairman Legislative Commit- 
tee, and F. L. Greeno, National 
Councillor. 





8-BALL CLUB 


N conection with Standard Accident’s 

55th Anniversary Campaign for new 
Accident and Sickness business, the Com- 
pany is making available to its agents 
for their use a small “8-Ball” lapel but- 
ton. This is handed to the prospect with 
a membership card in the “8-Bali Club.” 
Copy on the card reads—“This is to cer- 
tify that (name of prospect) is a member 
in good standing and eligible to wear the 
emblem of the Club because he does not 
carry Accident and Sickness Insurance. 
(Policies issued by the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company of Detroit will defi- 
nitely remove any member from ‘Behind 
the 8-Ball’).” The card is signed by the 
Agent as Secretary of the Club. 





William H. Menn, President of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, addressed the Associa- 
tion members present on the neces- 
sity of national solidarity and made a 
sincere plea for greater cooperation 
by the local organizations. Follow- 
ing Mr. Menn’s address, there was 
an Executive Session to discuss pro- 
posed revision of by-laws and cas- 
ualty problems. H. H. Hatch, 
Chairman Special Committee on By- 
Laws, and Albert Dodge, Chairman 
Casualty and Surety Committee, led 
the discussions. 

At noon Tuesday, a complimen- 
tary luncheon was given by the Ex- 
celsior Fire Insurance Company of 
New York to all registered members 
and guests. Robert C. Hosmer, 
President of the Excelsior, presided. 

In the afternoon the first speaker 
was’ Dr.: Lawrence~A. Ackerman of 
the University of Newark, N. J., 
who spoke of the need for public in- 
surance education and pointed out 


that it was primarily the agent's job. 
Dr. Ackerman said that educating 
the assured would guarantee better 
loss adjustment, lead to the sale of 
more insurance and definitely show 
the need for well established agen- 
cies. 

What the Buyer Expects ’ 

A. V. Miller, New York Herald 
Tribune, speaking on the subject of 
what the insurance buyer expects 
from his agent said it was his belief 
that insurance is the least understood 
of all types of business and the bene- 
fit of adequate coverage must be 
thoroughly explained to the public 
before the business will rise to the 
position it deserves. 

What the insurance agent expects 
from his company was the topic 
covered by Roy A. Duffus, Past 
President of the Underwriters Board 
of Rochester. Mr. Duffus said that 
if the insurance companies expect 
thorough cooperation from _ the 
agents they must provide the agents 
with effective “tools” such as finan- 
cial stability, modern up-to-date poli- 
cies, adequate commission, broad 
coverages, good educational mate- 
rial and intelligent underwriting. 


Final Addresses 


The final addresses of the day 
were given by Joseph H. Miller, 
Chairman Fire Prevention Commit- 
tee, who spoke on servicing risks 
and anticipating fire hazards, and 
Charles H. Tuke, Chairman Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee, who 
told of his group’s efforts to reduce 
auto fatalities in the State. 

The annual banquet, held the eve- 
ning of May 23rd, formed a brilliant 
and enjoyable finale to the conven- 
tion. The principal address was by 
the Honorable Louis H. Pink, New 
York’s able Superintendent of In- 
surance and he gave a very interest- 
ing talk on the possibility of insur- 
ance being a great force for promot- 
ing good feeling, increasing trade 
and assuring peace in the world. Mr. 
Pink also pointed out that the in- 
surance business must first learn to 
regulate itself. Regulatory laws set 
up in the past, he said, have all been 
beneficial to companies, agents and 
policyholders ~ but ~ we: carinot have 
free competition and regulation in 
the same State or even in the same 
country. 
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LOWER 


insurance conjures up more po- 
tential headaches than the term 
loss ratio, the reduction of which is 
the goal of every insurance company 
executive. The principle of insur- 
ance, whereby a company makes a 
contract assuming the responsibility 
for a possible loss in return for a 
fractional sum known as the pre- 
mium, includes the element of chance 
even when the company makes every 
possible effort to avert preventable 
losses. Therefore, the most important 
step which can be made to reduce the 
loss ratio embraces fire and accident 
prevention effort on the part of those 
who are engaged in accepting and 
selling fire and casualty insurance. 
Despite the efforts which have been 
made to reduce the fire and casualty 
loss through fire and accident pre- 
vention, large expenditures are still 
being made to pay the cost of pre- 
ventable fire and accident loss. It 
naturally follows that few insurance 
companies are completely satisfied 
with their loss ratio in view of the 
proportions of their preventable loss 
experience. 


Prstrance no phrase used in 


Agent's Opportunity 


The agent can play an increasingly 
important part in reducing loss ratio 
by bringing effort and responsibility 
up-to-date and weaving into his daily 
work the importance of the protec- 
tion and prevention service which is 
now made available by progressive 
fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies. The engineering and inspec- 
tion service is the only direct contact 
which the company has with the as- 
sured. This fact offers the agent an 
opportunity to impress favorably the 
policyholder with the service which 
the company is prepared to render 
for the good of the assured as well 
as that of the company. 

The public today is becoming 
more and more safety-minded ; but 
to talk safety is a different proposi- 
tion from practicing protection which 
secures that condition. There is no 
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LOSSES 


by ARTHUR C. CARRUTHERS, 
Editor, SAFETY ENGINEERING 


royal road to safety irrespective of 
the enthusiasm engendered by wish- 
ful thinking. Safety is a result of 
systematic effort and before this re- 
sult can be obtained, there must be 
sound, proven protection knowledge 
put into practice. 


Half-Way Measures 


If properly equipped by knowledge 
the insurance agent has many oppor- 
tunities to introduce the subject of 
fire and loss prevention. Often he is 
in a position to be of great help to the 
company carrying the risk because 
of his opportunity of reaching those 
in authority. Truly remarkable re- 
ductions in loss expense have been 
achieved through such efforts by 
agents who are taking a serious in- 
terest in the protection of their clients 
against unsafe conditions which pre- 
vail on the property of their assured. 
This condition should be of first con- 
cern to the agent as well as the com- 
pany. The agent who carefully 
studies the most suitable forms of 
coverage and offers his recommenda- 
tions to the assured has only gone 
half way. He should be concerned 
equally with the conditions under 
which he is recommending this cov- 
erage, for with proper, accurate 
insurance protection there may be 
conditions of danger which need 
prompt correction and thereby re- 
duce the possibilities of loss; the in- 
creased good-will directed toward the 
carrier and its representatives is so 
much velvet. 

More and more such effort is 
proving its value to the credit and 
advantage of the insurance structure, 
yet, before the era of protection and 
safety had become the economic 
force that it is today, fire and casu- 
alty insurance was looked upon much 
in the same light as life insurance— 








a precautionary measure to relieve 
financial loss when the inevitable 
event occurred. There has now come 
a departure from this philosophy. 
We now know that an unsafe build- 
ing, from an accident standpoint, 
through fire prevention engineering, 
can be made largely proof against 
fire destruction by the installation 
and use of protective devices and 
equipment which eliminate or very 
largely control hazardous conditions ; 
but these conditions must be recog- 
nized and receive adequate treatment. 


Lowered Losses through Prevention 


Remarkable loss reductions are 
continually being made under work- 
men’s compensation policies, due to 
the application of modern protective 
principles. Eye injuries are serious 
and costly but in many of our most 
hazardous industries, eye accident 
experience has been reduced 80% 
through a consistent safety cam- 
paign directed by the insurance fra- 
ternity. Large groups of men are 
now working millions of man-hours 
without a lost time accident, whereas 
in the past, serious and costly injuries 
were unnecessarily frequent occur- 
rences. 

There is available sufficient ex- 
perience for any insurance man to 
secure information on fire and acci- 
dent prevention which should consti- 
tute a constructive proposition to any 
concern carrying fire or liability in- 
surance. Proper application of this 
experience constitutes a worth while 
service, appreciated by assured be- 
Cause it means money saved. The 
insurance agent will be fulfilling the 
new opportunity of insurance pro- 
tection, not alone from the coverage 
standpoint, but from the angle of loss 
ratio, which is the true measure of 
insurance today. 
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SURETY LIMITS on FEDERAL BONDS 


OLLOWING is the list of companies holding Cer- 

tificates* of Authority from the Secretary of the 

Treasury as Acceptable Sureties on Federal Bonds, 
within the limitation set opposite their respective names, 
in the judicial districts of the States wherein they have 
appointed process agents. 


Underwriting 
Limitations 

(Net limit on 

any one bond) 


NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF 
PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND 
STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED 


California 














1. Associated Indemnity Corporation, San Francisco .... $ 199,000 
2. Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co., San Francisco...... 388,000 
3. National Automobile Insurance Co., Los Angeles. 69,000 
4. Occidental Indemnity Co., San Francisco........ 201,000 
5. Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles..... Ey 466, *000 
Connecticut 
6. The Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford...... 1,994,000 
7. The Century Indemnity Co., Hartford.......... “ce 370,000 
8. Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., Hartford 2,494,000 
Delaware 
9. Mellbank Surety Corporation, Pittsbur aarrey 879,000 
10. Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co., St. Pati, Minn. 364,000 
Lllinois 
11. American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago......... 193,000 
navana 
12. Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, IIl.............. 795,000 
13. Inland Bonding Co., —. 0 rr ror 50,000 
14. The Kansas Bankers ian is BS +6 edecnss 52,000 
15. The Western Casualty and Surety Co., Fort Scott: : 106,000 
ary 
16. American Bonding Co. oF dk bth 6 6% 04 mangece 173,000 
17. Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore..... 1,002,000 
18. Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore.............. . 789,000 
19. United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore. . 1,260,000 
Massachusetts 
20. American Employers’ Insurance Co., Boston......... 458,000 
21. Massachusetts eee © Insurance Co., Boston... 600,000 
ichigan 
Se: tees. Camis: Ges, © oo ck ceccccccodsceves 175,000 
23. Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit........... 495,000 
Missouri 
24. Central Surety & Insurance Corporation, Kansas City 274,000 
25. Employers a Corporation, Kansas a 550,000 
New Hampshire 
26. Peerless Casualty Company, Keene............ re weawe 105,000 
ew Jersey 
27. Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., Newark..... 227,000 
28. The Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York, 161,000 
29. International Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City 172,000 
ew York 
30. American Re-Insurance Co., New York. 655,000 
31. American purety Co. of New York... oie 1,391,000 
32. Columbia Casualty Co., New York............eeeee5 397,000 





FOREIGN COMPANIES AUTHORIZED TO DO A REINSURANCE BUSINESS ONLY 


This list is published solely for the information of 
Federal bond-approving officers and persons required 
to give bonds to the United States. It is based on state- 
ments filed with the U. S. Treasury Department as of 
December 31, 1938. 


Underwriting 
Limitations 

(Net limit on 

any one bond) 


NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF 
a Se EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND 
STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED 


New York—Continued 
33. Eagle Indemnity Co., New York.............ese0+- 308,000 
34. The Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York.. . 1,685,000 
35. General Reinsurance Corporation, New York. 773,000 

















36. Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls...... 334,000 
37. Globe Indemnity Co., New York.......... 750,000 
38. Great American Indemnity Company, New York. ‘ 506,000 
39. The Home Indemnity Co., New York............... 296,000 
40. London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of America, Hart- 
ee eee tine eek eee deeese see 210,000 
41. Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York..... 170,000 
42. The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of — vom, 
Pe Ce Mi ttenwucusedenssecceess ‘ 262,000 
43. National Surety Corporation, New York..... 1,322,000 
44. New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 674,000 
45. New York Casualty Co., New York 210,000 
46. Phoenix Indemnity Co.,2 New York 311,000 
47. The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of 447,00 
48. Royal Indemnity Co., New York............... > 1,065,000 
4. Seaboard Surety Co., Mew York.....cccccccccce 284,000 
50. Standard Surety and Casualty Co. of New York. 218,000 
51. Sun Indemnity Co. of New York...... 262,000 
52. United States Casualty Co., New York.. a 312,0 
53. United States Guarantee Co., New York..... eeu 858,000 
54. The Yorkshire eee Se, eee 166,000 
10 ne 
55. The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton......... 160,000 
‘ennsylvania 
56. Eureka Casualty Co. YE ye Kenebednnaseeendse 64,000 
57. Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia 875,000 
South y ee 
56. "Westere Gersty Co., BeeR POR. ccccccccccsccccces 77,000 
Texas 
59. American General Insurance Co., Houston........... 102,000 
60. American Indemnity Co., Galveston...............+. 193,000 
61. Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth..... 67,000 
62. Employers on agg | i  nrraereepaaen 94,000 
63. Texas Indemnity Insurance Co., Galveston.......... 34,000 
64. Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas............. 231,000 
“ Virginia 
65. Virginia Surety Company, Inc., Roanoke............ 31,000 
Washington 
66. General Casualty Co. of America, Seattle........... 174,000 
67. Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle..........cccceeeeee 75,000 
68. United Pacific Insurance Co., Seattle................ 95,000 


Underwriting 
Limitations 
(Net limit on 

any one bond) 





69. Accident and Papeete Insurance Company of Winterthur, Switzerland (U. S. _ Oe . 2. © &> & Sere $ 250,000 

70. The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, a London, England (U. S. Office, Boston, te oa 1,211,000 

71. The European General Reinsurance Company, ’ London, Engiand (U. S. Office, New is Ay . ae 405,000 

72. The Guarantee Company of North America, boas Canada (U. S. Office, New rork, N Sekeees 166,000 

73. London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd., London, England (U. fice, New von. 5 }- 485,000 

74. The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York, Ae 523,000 
NOTES 


This list will be published semiannually, following the audit of the financial reports submitted to the Department as of June 30 and Decem- 


ber 31 of each year. 


Risks in excess of limit fixed herein must be reported for quarter in which they are executed. In protecting such excess, the rating in force on 


the date of the execution of the risk will govern absolute 


1 
This limit applies until a new rating is established al the Treasury Department. 
Process agents are required in the following districts: Where principal resides; where obligation is to be performed; and where bond is 


returnable or filed. 


* All certificates of authority expire April 30, and are renewable May 1, annually. 


2 Name changed to “Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company” on January 23, 1939. 


2 Certificate of Authority issued October 14, 1938. 
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SILICOSIS SURVEY 


in WISCONSIN FOUNDRIES 


INSURANCE NEWS—Fire & 

Casualty Edition—there appeared 
an article on silicosis experience 
with particular reference to legisla- 
tion and practice in the state of 
Wisconsin. While the facts pre- 
sented in the article were based 
upon unbiased findings of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, sub- 
scriber I. G. Strauss of Strauss, 
Swartout, Zahn Company, Insur- 
ance Counselors, in Milwaukee, has 
directed attention to the results of 
his survey, which may be helpful in 
shedding additional light on the sub- 
ject insofar as foundry codes for 
silicosis are concerned. 

The original article pointed out 
that “Dismissals of employees af- 
fected by silicosis were often made 
at the insistence of insurance com- 


|: the January issue of BEST’S 
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panies who were reluctant to pay 
the entire costs of compensating a 
worker should he be finally disabled 
by the disease. For similar reasons 
other employers refused employ- 
ment to workers with partially de- 
veloped silicosis.” 


Effective Threats 


According to Mr. Strauss the ac- 
tion did not originate with the em- 
ployer. In fact, employers vigor- 
ously opposed the procedure, but 
due to the threats of some insurance 
carriers to cancel compensation poli- 
cies, some employees were actually 
dismissed and other applicants who 
showed a trace of silicosis were re- 
jected at the instance of the carrier. 

The employers generally were de- 
sirous of retaining employees and 


of transferring them when advis- 
able to other departments where 
there was no jeopardy of health or 
well-being. 


Safeguarding Industrial Health 


The foundry industry in Wiscon- 
sin advocates pre-employment medi- 
cal examination of applicants to de- 
termine whether the position applied 
for would jeopardize health. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Strauss it also rec- 
ommends periodic examinations of 
all employees engaged in work 
where there is an exposure to in- 
halation of silica dust. The cor- 
respondent states that in view of 
this policy employers should not be 
criticized for their refusal to en- 

(Continued on page 53) 














COLLEGE OF INSURANCE 


ARLAN S. DON. CARLOS, 

manager of the life, accident 
and group claims department of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, was 
elected president of the newly es- 
tablished Hartford College of In- 
surance. 

The election took place at a meet- 
ing of the college incorporators 
held after Governor Raymond E. 
Baldwin of Connecticut had signed 
the bill chartering the new school. 


Previously the bill had been unani- 
mously passed by both houses of 
the Connecticut Legislature. 

Edward G. Baird, dean of the 
Hartford College of Law, was 
elected director of the new institu- 
tion and as such will serve as its 
active administrative head. 


Officers and Trustees 
elected follow: 


Other officers 























Many people want to insure sidewalks—only 
they haven't been told by an insurance agent 
that such coverage is available and necessary. 
The miscellaneous lines—General Liability, 
Burglary, Glass and Compensation—are to- 
day more important than ever. And the Amer- 
ican Casualty Company is today offering 
greater facilities than ever to enable agents to 
make money from these lines. A franchise with 
this progressive company is one of the finest 


builders of business that any agency can have. 





"Pennsylvania's Oldest Multiple Line Casualty Company” 
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Vice President, Berkeley Cox; as- 
sociate counsel of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company; _ secretary- 
treasurer, Vincent B. Coffin, vice 
president and superintendent of 
agencies of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company ; and Mrs, 
Florence P. Hamel, bursar and reg- 
istrar. 


Trustees: James Wyper, vice 
president of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company ; Bartlett T. Bent, 
assistant secretary of the Travelers 
Insurance Company; John M. 
Laird, vice president of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company; Mr. Coffin, Mr. Cox, 
Mr. Don Carlos and the following 
attorneys: Charles Welles Gross, 
Roger Wolcott Davis, Judge Solo- 
mon Elsner, Lucius F. Robinson, 
Jr., Cyril Coleman, Farwell Knapp, 
Harold E. Mitchell and Reinhart L. 
Gideon. 


Two Courses 


The Insurance College, which will 
be operated in conjunction with the 
Hartford College of Law, is the 
first degree granting, post-graduate 
school in this country devoted en- 
tirely to insurance instruction. 


Two courses will be offered: The 
course in general insurance science 
consisting of three years of night 
study and leading to the degree 
Master of Science in Insurance Ad- 
ministration, and the course in in- 
surance law consisting of four years 
of day study and leading to the de- 
grees Master of Science in Insur- 
ance Administration and Bachelor 


of Laws. 


Candidates for the insurance col- 
lege degrees must hold a bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college or 
university. Others not possessing 
bachelor’s degree but employed by 
an insurance company may be ad- 
mitted to the insurance college but 
not as candidates for degrees. 
Classes in the night division will be- 
gin September 18 and in the day 
division September 25. Registration 
will be held September 11 to 16. 


Catalogues containing full infor- 
mation about the insurance college 
are expected to be published about 


July 1. 
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Silicosis Survey—Cont. 

gage an applicant, discharge an em- 
ployee or transfer a workman to 
another department in the best in- 
terests of the man. According to 
Mr. Strauss the past loss experience 
for the foundry industry in Wis- 
consin represents an abnormal con- 
dition and does not present a true 
picture of existing circumstances. 

Originally, the compensation act 
in Wisconsin did not compensate 
for occupational disease. When the 
law was amended, no exclusions 
were provided so that liability which 
had accrued or accumulated prior to 
the enactment of the amendment, 
was assumed. There existed no gen- 
eral pre- or post-employment physi- 
cal examination of employees ex- 
posed to silica dust and there is no 
way of determining how many 
claims had their inception in Wis- 
consin foundries or were aggravated 
or contributed to by conditions ex- 
isting in Wisconsin plants. Some 
cases indicate that the claimants had 
been originally engaged in the in- 
dustry outside the state and some 
were exposed to silica dust in other 
employments, yet all of this accrued 
liability was “inherited” by Wiscon- 
sin employers when the amendment 
was enacted. 

As the result of this condition, it 
is reported that Wisconsin was the 
victim of the “ambulance chasing” 
racket and the foundry industry be- 
came a ready prey. Many claims 
were filed and some were compro- 
mised and charged against the loss 





Large heavy-duty portable vacuum cleaner for cleaning walls, 
floors and overhead structures. 


experience of the foundries which 
were unwarranted and unjust. 


Atmosphere Now Clarified 


Mr. Strauss states that uncer- 
tainty and confusion existed in the 
rulings and decisions and in the in- 
terpretation and application of the 
compensation law until the courts 
finally clarified the atmosphere. All 
of this developed a panicky attitude 
on the part of some carriers and 
their actions precipitated a flood of 





Interior of Blower Room. 
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claims and offered a fertile field for 
the “ambulance chasing” racket and 
had an unfavorable and abnormal 
effect on the loss experience. 

In reviewing the present experi- 
ence in Wisconsin, Mr. Strauss 
states that the hysteria has now sub- 
sided and it is possible to review the 
experience of the past in a calm and 
orderly manner. 

According to his findings, losses 
attributable to silicosis are on the 
downward grade. The foundry in- 
dustry, of its own volition, is con- 
ducting careful surveys and studies 
on the subject of silicosis, plant 
practices and dust control. Medical 
examinations prior to and during 
employment are now the generally 
accepted procedure. In short, the 
foundries are cooperating with the 
carrier and authorities in charge of 
safety and hygiene to reduce and, 
if possible, eliminate, harmful con- 
ditions or exposures. 


In the opinion of Mr. Strauss, ex- 
perience and statistics indicate cause 
for alarm on the part of employers 
and insurance carriers, but the fu- 
ture outlook for silicosis experience 
is far from gloomy. 

The subscriber concluc es with the 
statement that industry has paid the 
penalty and workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance can and is being writ- 
ten by the carriers at a profit to 
those insurance companies. 
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BURGLARY MANUAL 
CHANGES 


MPORTANT changes in rates 

and rules of the Burglary Manual 
became effective May 1, comprising 
the third revision of the 1937 edi- 
tion. 

Probably the outstanding change 
is the complete revision and simpli- 
fication of the residence rate tables. 
Setting forth the rate for each 
$1,000 of insurance instead of the 
cumulative premiums and including 
rates for section (b) instead of dis- 
counting section (a) rates 25% 
should prove helpful to the field. 


Also the rates for the additional 
thousands of insurance have been 
substantially reduced and should en- 
courage the sale of larger policies. 


Rates Reduced 


In addition residence and per- 
sonal hold-up rates were reduced in 
the following territories: Los An- 
geles County (California), Denver 
County (Colorado), Broward, Dade, 
Duval, Hillsborough, Palm Beach 
and Pinellas Counties (Florida), 
Lake County (Illinois), Marion 


County (Indiana), Campbell, Ken- 
ton and Jefferson Counties (Ken- 








tucky), Jefferson, Orleans and 
Plaquemines Parishes (Louisiana), 
Missouri excluding Jackson County 
and St. Louis City and County, and 
Douglas County (Nebraska). 

The minimum premium rule for 
residence and personal hold-up in- 
surance has been revised to provide 
that, outside of New York State 
where the rates were substantially 
reduced not long ago, it is permissi- 
ble to write a 100% blanket resi- 
dence policy in amounts between 
$500 and $1,000 at pro rata of the 
premium for $1,000 of insurance; 
also the personal hold-up insurance 
minimum premium has been 
changed to that for $500 of insur- 
ance. 


Coverage Extended 


A new theft outside premises cov- 
erage was introduced in connection 
with the residence theft policy. A 
standard endorsement is provided 
which extends the residence policy 
to cover “all loss and damage (ex- 
cept by fire) of personal property 
occasioned by burglary, robbery, 
theft, larceny, vandalism or mali- 
cious mischief occurring outside the 
premises,” subject to certain restric- 
tions. The rate for this coverage is 
a flat charge of $7.50 plus $5 per 
$1,000 subject to an earned mini- 
mum premium of $10 for the en- 
dorsement or the policy and en- 
dorsement combined. 

Another important change is a re- 
vision of the rules so that mercan- 
tile open stock insurance may now 
be written for a term of not more 
than three years subject to the usual 
term discounts. 

The rates for mercantile safe in- 
surance were reduced in Bowie 
County, Texas, and for the store- 
keepers’ policy in Miller County, 
Arkansas. A number of editorial 
changes were also made in the 
Manual in the interests of simpli- 
fication and clarification. 





HERE COME THE BRIDES! 


UNE—the best “marriage month” of all 

—is here and couples all over the 
country will be setting up house. Mar- 
riages mean increased markets for engage- 
ment ring and wedding present Floaters, 
for Residence, Burglary, Fire, Personal 
Effects and Accident Insurance. Watch 
the newspapers for wedding announce- 
ments and make the next few weeks extra 


profitable. 
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ADVERTISING PAGES & gMOVER 


ROVING POLICYHOLDERS 


OR years, insurance agents have 

been watching their good policy- 
holders move away to other towns, 
perhaps other states, where—even 
though they might renew with the 
original agent once or twice—some 
local representative eventually got 
the business. 

Usually, this second agent did not 
represent us and so the company, 
too, suffered a loss of business 
which (multiplied by the number of 
policyholders who move each year) 
has run into large figures every year. 

Present agents’ qualification laws 
—which require that companies shall 
do business only through licensed 
agents who must be residents, or 
that non-resident agents must be 
licensed and secure their policies 
through licensed agents—are only 
highlighting, then, an unfortunate 
situation which has existed too long. 
In some states, the law has gone so 
far as to require that all or some 
part of commissions must be paid 
to the resident agent and that no 


by CHASE M. SMITH 


commission may be paid to a non- |= 
resident agent or broker who is not lb 


licensed. 

We believe we have a happy solu- 
tion to this problem, a_ solution 
which involves making sure that in- 
formation about a policyholder who 
moves from your territory, say, is 
sent to a representative of our com- 
pany in the territory to which the 
policyholder is moving. Likewise, 
where one of our policyholders 
moves from the territory of another 
agent into your territory, he shall 
immediately be assigned to you so 
that you may begin your contact 
work and take up the service that 
will tie him to your agency and con- 
tinue him with our company. 

When a man moves to a new 
town he becomes the best possible 
prospect for somebody, first, be- 
cause he is in a good mood to con- 
sider his entire insurance program 
and will buy forms of insurance he 
has not been carrying; secondly, 
because inadequate insurance can be 











increased and his new business con- 
nection becomes a prospect ; thirdly, 
because his business is not scattered 
and the first agent on the job has a 
chance to get the entire line. 

If an agent can go to him and 
say, “I am the local representative 
of the company carrying your auto- 
mobile insurance and I want to ex- 
tend our service to you” he is the 
man who will have a chance to cover 
this fine prospect completely. The 
retiring agent gives up a fair client 
and the new agent gets an excep- 
tional opportunity. It works both 
ways because on the average as 
many people come to your town as 
leave it. 

We believe that this plan will not 
only enable us to be fully in step 
with the spirit and intention of 
agency laws, but will also prove of 
distinct mutual advantage to all of 


our agents. 
L. M. C. Bulletin. 





KNOW YOUR EARTHQUAKES 


CCORDING to records from 

modern instruments, about nine 
thousand earth shocks occur annu- 
ally. Somewhere on the earth’s sur- 
face there is a shock every hour. 
Five thousand of these shocks are 
perceptible to human senses. While 
scientists, engineers and _ business 
men are interested in a general way 
in earthquakes in different parts of 
the globe, they are primarily and 
specifically interested in those that 
occur in the United States and par- 
ticularly in those states where the 
greatest number of disturbances 
have occurred. 

The University of California 
Press has just released a “Descrip- 
tive Catalog of Earthquakes of the 
Pacific Coast of the United States” 
in which is recorded “only those 
earthquakes which were of sufficient 
intensity to be felt by human be- 
ings” occurring in the states of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
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Nevada, Utah, and Arizona, between 
the years 1769 to 1928 inclusive. 

The Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain states have come through 
a boom period in building. Con- 
struction has been careless. Build- 
ing codes have been weakened by 
amendment or neglected and allowed 
to become obsolete. Until very re- 
cently neither owners, architects nor 
builders have considered earthquake 
resistance. The result is that many 
of the structures erected in the last 
thirty years, to say nothing of those 
older, are earthquake hazards for 
the owner, the mortgagee, the insur- 
ance company and the occupants. 
Hence a study of the record by those 
whose interests are most deeply con- 
cerned will undoubtedly hasten the 
adoption of corrective measures for 
the lessening of hazards to life and 
property. 

This book of three hundred pages 
by Sidney D. Townley and Maxwell 


W. Allen, is a publication of the 
Seismological Society of America, 
a continuation of the catalogs pre- 
pared originally by Professor Ed- 
ward S. Holden, formerly director 
of the Lick Observatory, issued in 
1898, and subsequently augmented 
by Professor Alexander G. McAdie, 
and brought down to the year 1907, 
while he was serving as Meteorolo- 
gist in charge of the San Francisco 
office of the United States Weather 
Bureau. 


The descriptions throughout this 
work indicate the intensity of the 
shock as measured by the Rossi- 
Forel scale, date, time and duration 
of disturbance, area effected, re- 
sultant loss of life, if any, and ex- 
tent of property damage. 


Copies may be obtained from 
Perr Byerly, Bacon Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 
The price is $2 per copy. 
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DESULTORY 








Desultory. Those who rode two or more horses in the circus of Rome, and used to leap 
from one to the other, were called desultores: hence desultor came in Latin to mean in- 
constant, or one who went from one thing to another. 


—Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, Brewer 





Don’t try to ride two horses. Stick to Stock Company Insurance. 
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CASUALTY EXECUTIVES’ OFFICERS 


HE Association of Casualty and 

Surety Executives, at its recent 
annual meeting in New York, unan- 
imously re-elected J. M. Haines as 
president, J. W. Randall, vice-presi- 
dent, and C. W. Fairchild, general 
manager. 

Mr. Haines is United States man- 
ager of the London Guarantee and 
Accident Company, Ltd., and presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Indemnity 
Company. Mr. Randall is vice-presi- 


dent of the Travelers Insurance 
Company and the Travelers Indem- 
nity Company. Mr. Fairchild has 
been general manager of the Asso- 
ciation since 1937 and for many 
years prior thereto was acting gen- 
eral manager and assistant general 
manager. 

The Standard Accident Insurance 
Company was elected a member of 
the executive committee for the 
term expiring in 1941 and the fol- 


lowing were elected members of the 
executive committee for the three 
year term expiring in 1942: 


American Surety Company of 
New York, Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity Company, 
Glens Falls Indemnity Company, 
Maryland Casualty Company and 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company. 














NEW INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 
Maryland 


Governor Herbert R. O’Conor of Maryland announced on 
May 16th the appointment of John B. Gontrum as Insurance 
Commissioner or a term of four years, ending the first 
Monday in May, 1943. He succeeds Wesley S. Hanna, whose 
term expired on May Ist, 1939, and who recently was elected 
president of the National Underwriting Corporation of Balti- 
more, managing attorney-in-fact of National Lloyds. 

Mr. Gontrum is a prominent Maryland attorney with offices 
in Baltimore and Towson, Md., and until his appointment as 
Insurance commissioner was Secretary of State of Maryland by 
appointment of Governor O’Conor in January, 1939. Previously 
he had served five years with the Appeals Tax Court of 
Baltimore. During that time he was president of the court for 
three years. 


Colorado 


Luke J. Kavanaugh was appointed Insurance Commissioner 
of Colorado on May 22nd, succeeding Jackson Cochrane who 
resigned on March 14th. Mr. Kavanaugh formerly was deputy 
attorney general of Colorado. 


Connecticut Reappointment 


John C. Blackall, Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut, 
has been reappointed by Governor Baldwin for another four 
year term expiring July 1, 1943. 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


Fire losses in the United States for the month of April, 1939, 
as reported by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
total $27,061,522, an increase of 5.6% as compared with the 
total reported i in ‘April, 1 1938. This figure is the highest reported 
for that month since 1933, and the record for the first four 
months of this year, when losses aggregated $114, 662,526, like- 
wise is the highest total for this period within the past six 
years. For the twelve months ended April, 1939, losses ag- 
gregated $307,896,483 as compared with $283,828, 397 and $289,- 
460,918 for the years ending April, 1938, and April, 1937 
respectively. 

A comparative table of fire losses for the years 1936 to 
1938 inclusive, together with losses for the first four months 
of this year, follow: 


1936 1937 1938 1939 
January ....ccccce $27,729,930 $25,069,895 $27, 676,337 $27, aS 316 
February ........ 30,909,896 28, ty 962 26,472,626 29,303,520 
March ...cccccees 29, 177, 406 29,319 "029 29,050,968 30, $82, 168 
AGTE occscccseccscece 25,786 26, 663, "854 25,616,112 27:061,522 





Total 4 Months $113,604,067 $109,707,740 $108,816,043 $114,662,526 


21,437,739 22,917,577 


jare Prrrerrer ri 20,407,485 19,524,765 19,473,617 
.. Meee 22,357,020 19,812,485 ee ty 688 
AMBAH 2c ccccscoce 21,714,495 - Ak 314 20,821,184 
September .. 20,413,537 95349,756 23, 1372, 528 
October .... 20,439,136 31 1097, 670 24,797,624 
November ... 22,808,497 23, 849,673 28, 658, 695 
December 30,133, 628 30,172,952 32,758,044 








$293,357,245 $284,720,094 $302,050,000 
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10 100% RATIO OF 

$210 IN ASSETS TO 
~ EACH $100 OF LIABILITY 
wo /— 52.4%, 





47.67, 























ASSETS ACTUAL LIABILITIES SURPLUS 
$6,684,478.45 $3,183,935.05 $3,500,543.40 


Graph Shows Strength 





Behind your policies you want financial strength—strength that means 


security for your policyholders. The above graph shows that 52.4% of 
Millers National’s assets is purely surplus, and for each $100 of liability it 
has $210 in assets. These assets, except for cash on deposit in banks, 
represent high-grade investments, emphasizing security rather than big 
investment returns. This spells S-E-C-U-R-I-T-Y. 
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84.47, COMPANY 
ACTUALLY 1777, ——— 


“LIQUID” 






47.6%. 


—_——— 


LIQUID ASSETS ACTUAL LIABILITIY 
$5,640,610.14 $3,183,935.05 


And Unusual Liquidity 








You want your Company to be able to meet the unexpected—catas- 


trophes, if you please. 


The above graph reveals that Millers National could liquidate 84.4% 


of its total assets on short notice. Observe how easily this Company’s 
actual liabilities could be retired out of its liquid assets. It is actually 
177% liquid! 


Established 1865 


MILLERS NATIONAL 


Insurance Company + CHICAGO 


Service Headquarters for nVigas Agents 





























BROKERS' EXAMINATIONS 
UPERINTENDENT Louis H. 


Pink has announced the appoint- 
ment of an advisory committee to 
study the examinations, and advise 
on the kind of questions to be asked, 
which are given by the Insurance 
Department of the State of New 
York to applicants for brokers’, 
agents’ and public adjusters’ li- 
censes. The committee is composed 
of E. R. Hardy of the Insurance 
Institute of America, Harry J. 
Mang of Rose & Kiernan and Her- 
man Grebert of the Fire Companies 
Adjustment Bureau, and the follow- 
ing members of the Department: 
Edward McLoughlin, Deputy Su- 
perintendent; Raymond Harris, 
Deputy Superintendent; George H. 
Jamison, Deputy Superintendent and 
Leonard M. Gardner, Counsel. 


The study and review to be made 
by the committee will have for its 
purpose the continuance of the same 
high standards that have always 
been maintained by the Department 
and at the same time to do every- 


INLAND MARINE UNDER- 
WRITERS ASSOCIATION 


Smith Named President 


AROLD V. SMITH, president 

of The Home of New York, 
was elected president of the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association at 
the annual meeting of that body 
held at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. He succeeded E. J. Perrin. 
The other officers elected were vice- 
presidents, John C. Braislin, Travel- 
ers Fire, and Owen C. Torrey, Ma- 
rine Office of America ; chairman of 
the executive committee, Harold 
Jackson of William H. McGee & 
Company. 

Members of the executive com- 
mittee now are H. T. Chester of 
Chubb & Son, E. J. Perrin, Jr., auto- 
mobile, J. P. Mayor, Royal, O. C. 
Gleiser, Commercial Union and H. 
I. Bartlett, Boston Insurance Com- 
pany. 


ARKANSAS FIRE RATE 
REDUCTIONS 


ASED upon the experiences of 

fire insurance companies in 
Arkansas during the five-year period 
1934 to 1938, when underwriting 
profits of better than 10% of the 
earned premiums were _ reported, 
rate reductions have been ordered 
which it is estimated will save pol- 
icyholders $100,000 annually. The 
reductions, applicable on policies is- 
sued after April Ist, are 10% on 
mercantile and office buildings, 5% 
on contents, and from 10% to 20% 
on miscellaneous classes of risks. A 
year ago reductions in fire insur- 
ance rates in Arkansas, ranging 
from 5% to 22%4%, were an- 
nounced, which, it was then esti- 
mated, would save about $1,000,000 
annually. These reductions applied 
principally to dwellings. 





thing possible to make the examina- 
tions a test of the applicants’ experi- 
ence and qualifications and to give 
assurance that all applicants for li- 
censes will be examined on subject 
matters with which they should be 
familiar in order to engage in the 


particular field of insurance selected. 

The Revised Insurance Law con- 
tains new provisions with respect 
to examinations to be conducted by 
the Superintendent and the commit- 
tee will take an active part in the 
preparation of these. 



















placement field. 


American Glass Company 


1030-42 NORTH BRANCH STREET - CHICAGO - MOHAWK 1100 
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FOUR Ris AND AN ¥ 
SPELL AMERICAN SERVICE 


RepLAcEMENTS—Constant cooperation with insurance companies has im- 
proved our service so an assured has his plate glass window installed within a 
few hours after notice to his company. 


ResEarcH—Betore a replacement is made, cause of breakage is investi- 
gated. Whether due to acids, paints, erosion, etc. our expert research is to the 
advantage of assured and company. 


ReEparrs—when making a replacement, if advised by insurance ‘company, 
we give the added service—without added cost—of tightening loose glass, mold- 
ings and other minor repairs to insure against future breakage. 


Reports—stter a replacement, a detailed report of the case is submitted to 
the insurance company. The repairs, research and recommendations we make 
guide the company in future business. 


PpEED—Reliable and dependable service, coupled with efficient speed has 
made the American Glass Company the recognized leader in the plate glass re- 
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Aetna Insurance: Clinton B. Lawrence, 
formerly special agent for this company, 
has been promoted to state agent for 
Florida in association with the present 
state agent, C. A. Thornton. Mr. Law- 
rence has had a number of years of experi- 
ence in local agency and field work and has 
been with the Aetna since 1925. 


* * * 


America Fore: Phillips M. Bell has 
been appointed special agent for the State 
of Vermont for all the fire insurance com- 
panies in this Group. Mr. Bell comes to 
America Fore from the New England 
Fire Insurance Rating Association where 
he was assistant manager. 


* * * 


American Surety: George H. Hum- 
mert, assistant manager of the Mil- 
waukee branch office of this company 
and the New York Casualty, has been 
named manager to succeed C. D. Marks 
who now is the resident vice-president. 
L. C. Minor, formerly manager of the 
Minneapolis branch office has been trans- 
ferred to the Detroit office to assume the 
managership and W. Max Creer, as- 
sistant manager in the Salt Lake City 
branch, will take over the position in 
Minneapolis vacated by Mr. Minor. 


* * * 


Camden Fire: F. H. Chegwidden has 
been appointed special agent for inland 
marine lines in Ohio and will supplement 
the efforts of state agent Alfred S. Snow 
in building up general lines for fire and 
automobile. Mr. Chegwidden has been as- 
sociated with the home office for the past 
eight years. 


* * * 


Employers’ Liability: John B. Merrigan, 
said to have the longest service record 
in the casualty business, has been retired 
on pension. Mr. Merrigan joined the em- 
ployers Liability in 1886, shortly after the 
company had been admitted to the United 
States, and has been actively engaged in 
the company’s business ever since. 

Robert B. Martin, who has been with the 
New England Department of this company 
since 1896, also retired on pension during 
the past month. 


* * * 


Fidelity & Deposit: Charles E. Hoge, as- 
sistant manager of the Kansas City of- 
fice of this company, has recently been 
promoted to manager of this branch. 


FOR JUNE, 1939 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Fireman's Fund: w. H. Woodruff, after 
thirty-five years of service and many years 
the senior executive of the Group’s of- 
fices in Southern California, has reached 
the retirement age set by the company. 
Coincident with Mr. Woodruff’s retire- 
ment, and because of the rapid growth 
of the Southern California territory, the 
operations of the Group will be placed on 
a departmental basis. Leonard T. Backus, 
assistant to Mr. Woodruff since 1923, 
will assume supervision of marine busi- 
ness and the entire territory will be under 
the executive supervision of assistant 
Vice-President Raymond L. Ellis from 
the Los Angeles office. 


* * * 


Globe Indemnity: Harry Rankin, assist- 
ant secretary of the company, has been 
promoted to the position of secretary 
it was announced recently by the president, 
Kenneth Spencer. Mr. Rankin has been 
with the Globe twenty-two years, having 
entered the surety claim department in 
1917. He later became head of this de- 
partment and served in that capacity for 
eight years. For the last ten years he has 
had general duties as assistant secretary. 


* * * 


Home Indemnity: L. M. Thompson re- 
cently joined the Home Indemnity, taking 
over the managership of the Kansas City 
branch office. Mr. Thompson was for- 
merly associated with the American 
Surety and New York Casualty Com- 
panies. 


* * * 


Home Insurance: Howard A. Reynolds, 
state agent for Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico, has been transferred to 
San Francisco where he will be joint 
manager with C. D. Lasher, resident secre- 
tary. Mr. Reynolds will confine his efforts 
to supervision of California while Mr. 
Lasher’s duties will be broadened to in- 
clude Oregon, Washington, Nevada, 
Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. John 
M. Heath, special agent under Mr. Rey- 
nolds, will now assume his position of 
State Agent with headquarters at Denver. 


* * * 


London & Lancashire: Robert M. 
Brown’s appointment as special agent for 
western Maryland and the District of 
Columbia was announced recently by this 
Group. Mr. Brown, formerly with the 
National Liberty and affiliated companies, 
in the same capacity, is well-known in 
this territory. 







Michigan Mutual Liability: Kenneth 
McCormick has been transferred from 
the Jackson, Mich. office to Lansing and 
will assume the position of manager of 
claims for that office. Leonard B. Cran- 
dall, Lansing attorney, has been appointed 
assistant adjuster. These changes were 
due to the resignation of Fred Kaess to 
become Deputy Commissioner of the 
Michigan Department of Labor and In- 
dustry. 


* * * 


National American Fire: Richard W. 
Dunker, who has been in the local agency 
business in Lincoln, Nebr., was appointed 
state agent for Iowa with headquarters 
in Cedar Rapids. He succeeds his brother, 
Harry Dunker, who recently resigned 
from this position. 


* * * 


National Fire: W. L. Bellmer, state agent 
in West Virginia, has been promoted to 
the position of assistant general agent in 
the company’s country- -wide binding and 
service office in New York City, under 
the supervision of general agent E. R. 
Hindley. 

D. S. Butler, special agent, succeeds 
Mr. Bellmer as state agent for West 
Virginia and Charles R. Silhavy will as- 
sist him as special agent. Mr. Silhavy 
has had ten years’ experience and training 
in the home office. 


* * * 


National Liberty: J. Carter Cook, Jr., 
has been promoted to state agent for the 
states of North and South Carolina. Mr. 
Cook was formerly special agent for the 
Home in North Carolina and Henry H. 
Phelps has been appointed to succeed him 
in his territory. Mr. Phelps comes to the 
National Liberty from the North Carolina 
Inspection and Rating Bureau. 

Cleveland R. Willcoxon, formerly 
special agent for the Home in Georgia, 
has been appointed state agent for this 
company and the Baltimore American in 
this territory. Lawson J. Saye has been 
named to fill the special agent vacancy 
left by Mr. Wilcoxon. 

(Continued on' next page) 
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Security of New Haven: Samuel D. 
Henry, recently elected to the post of as- 
sistant secretary, has been placed in charge 
of production and will devote his full 
time to development work. John J. Hub- 
bell, state agent in Michigan, has been 
called to the home office as general agent 
in charge of underwriting middle western 
business and Henry R. Lamy, formerly 
with the Michigan Insurance Bureau and 
the Travelers, will succeed Mr. Hubbell 
as state agent. 

J. M. Shappell, New Jersey special 
agent, has been transferred to the home 
office to specialize in special hazard and 
side line production and he will be suc- 
ceeded by Paul M. C. Hauser. 


* * * 


Standard Accident: R. J. Carr, for- 
merly a fidelity and surety special agent in 
Illinois and Wisconsin for the Chicago 
office, has been appointed manager of the 
Bonding Department in the company’s 
Pittsburgh office. 

Walter E. Beckwith has been named 
field supervisor of the casualty business 
for the Pittsburgh office and will assist in 
supervision of the bonding business for 
this territory. Mr. Beckwith came from 
the Pittsburgh office of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty where he served as special agent 
for the past five years. 


*x* * * 


Travelers: Dean M. Parker, assistant 
casualty manager in the San Francisco 
branch office for the past five years, has 
been transferred to Cleveland as manager 
of the casualty department in that office. 

John R. Davis, manager of the life, ac- 
cident and group departments of the 
Columbus Circle, New York City branch, 
has been transferred to the new offices 
in Radio City. Julius A. Caldwell, field 
assistant, has also been sent to this new 
office. 

W. Hugh Bridges, formerly manager 
of the Indianapolis branch, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager in the life, ac- 
cident and group departments of the 
Jacksonville, Fla. office. Robert R. Onder- 
donk, field assistant in Jamaica, L. L., is 
now in the company’s John Street, New 
York City office and Samuel McConnel, 
Jr., will take over the field assistant po- 
sition vacated by Mr. Onderdonk. 

J. C. Smith, with the American Surety 
for the past twenty years and lately man- 
ager of their Detroit Office, has joined 
the home office staff of the Travelers 
Indemnity. Mr. Smith has been appointed 
a secretary and will be connected with the 
various property casualty lines. 

Facilities of the Jacksonville, Fla. office 
have been extended to the writing of 
casualty lines. In charge of this depart- 
ment is Eugene T. Gallagher, formerly 
assistant casualty manager in the Dallas 
office. His staff will include A. G. Cosby, 
cashier ; J. H. Queen, adjuster, and G. P. 
Speed, engineer. 


* * * 


United States Casualty: J. G. Harkins, 
previously special agent for the Zurich, 
has joined the Philadelphia branch office 
of this company. Mr. Harkins will oc- 
cupy a position in the field organization. 
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C. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
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Offices at 
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HARRY S. TRESSEL 
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CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
HICAGO 


Telephone Franklin 3868 








S. ALEXANDER BELL 
Associated with 
BAUMANN, FINNEY & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
Insurance Accounting, Audits and Systems 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: Central 1370 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Beekman 3-6799 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Beekman 3-5656 











Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


S. H. and Lee J. Wolfe 


Lee J. Wolfe 
William M. Corcoran 
Joseph Linder 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








ADJUSTERS vs. LAWYERS 


} fines Missouri Supreme Court in 
an opinion filed May 2, 1939, de- 
nied the contention of the State Bar 
Advisory Committee that adjusters 
engage in illegal practice of law 
when negotiating settlement of in- 
surance claims. The unanimous 
court opinion held that the relation 
between a company and its policy- 
holders is that of insurer and in- 
sured, not attorney and client and 
that, therefore, the adjuster may in- 
vestigate claims, report facts, secure 
releases, state company counsel’s 
opinion of liability, state the finan- 
cial extent of the company’s liability, 
and participate in informal confer- 
ences before the Compensation 
Commission. 


Start of Action 


The action began more than a 
year and one-half ago when six mu- 
tual casualty companies sought 
against the Missouri Bar Committee 
in the Circuit Court at Columbia, a 
declaratory judgment that a num- 
ber of the routine activities of the 
casualty adjusters do not constitute 
the practice of law. A decision 
largely adverse to the adjusters was 
rendered and the case came to the 
Missouri Supreme Court on appeal. 


Agreement Reached 


This question has come up in sev- 
eral different states and because of 
its possible application to other lines 
of business has held more than the 
usual interest to lawyers and busi- 
ness men generally. At the last an- 
nual convention of the American 
Bar Association an agreement was 
reached and the Conference Com- 
mittee on adjusters representing the 
American Bar Association, the 
American Mutual Alliance, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives, International Claim As- 
sociation, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurance Ad- 
justers at a meeting early this year 
in Chicago adopted and issued a 
joint statement which was discussed 
in full in the February number of 
Best’s Insurance News. 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE 


RITING in The Travelers 

house organ Protection, under 
the caption, “The Casualty Insur- 
ance World of Tomorrow,” C. Ed- 
win Blake, assistant supervisor, 
agency field service, and instructor 
in The Travelers new home office 
school for casualty agents, asks this 
question: “Who can contrast the 
potentialities with the accomplish- 
ments to date in the casualty busi- 
ness and be anything but enthusi- 
astic about the future?” 


30,000,000 Autos 


“Thirty million cars and only a 
small proportion of the owners and 
drivers are protected. Nearly as 
many homes and probably a smaller 
percentage are protected. The great- 
est industrial nation the world has 
ever known and most captains of 
industry are meagerly informed re- 
garding the forms of insurance that 
are as important to them as the lines 
they now carry. 


“We should keep in mind that 
Liability insurance primarily in- 
volves human injuries and second- 
arily property damage; that human 
values in this country always run 
into amounts several times greater 
than property values. 


Young Business 


“The casualty business is still 
very young,” he continues, “but in 
commission income it is today more 
attractive to many agents whose first 
loves were life and fire insurance 
than the lines that originally at- 
tracted them to the business. 


“Some people believe that the 
casualty agencies of tomorrow will 
resemble in many respects a life 
general agency of today, an office 
with a sizable staff of solicitors. 
Others, looking forward, envisage 
agencies more like the big fire agen- 
cies of the cities or the brokerage 
firms, organizations of partners and 
special partners. Only time will tell 
which are right. Neither type of 
agency will be possible in big num- 
bers until there are more men who 
know the fundamentals of the casu- 
alty business and the fundamentals 
of selling.” 


FOR JUNE, 1939 





'Lo, fellers! 

Meet the Talking Suitcase! 
I'm selling Personal Effects 
Insurance this month for 
Agents of The American 
Insurance Group in a 


decidedly novel way. 

Would you like to meet 

me in person? 

If so, write to my sponsor 
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Hospital Ass'ns.—Cont. 
come perfunctory and too superficial 
to be of any real benefit ; and, lastly, 
that there may be a temptation to 
get medical services as cheaply as 
possible, resulting perhaps in engag- 
ing doctors of mediocre standing. 
The main objections raised by the 
advocates of the cooperative group 
practice to the pre-payment medical 
indemnity plan are: It ignores pre- 
ventive medicine ; it provides no hos- 
pital care; it offers no adequate 
diagnostic service beyond that which 
can be rendered in a_ physician’s 
office although diagnosis is usually 
a group effort, and. it permits the 
physician to collect all he possibly 
can from the insurance fund. 
There is undoubtedly substantial 
merit in both ideas. Experimen- 
tation along both lines will probably 
be helpful to physicians and to the 
public. I believe, however, that I 
am correct in stating that the 
Medical Society of this state is in 
favor of the indemnity insurance 
and opposes the group plan. The 
fact that we have made provision 
in the new insurance code for the 
plan favored by the Society is an 
indication that in our opinion it is 
safe from the financial standpoint, 
worth trying and offers possibilities 
of materially aiding the extension of 
medical care in this state upon sound 
principles. 


Socialized Medicine 


Although certain accepted prac- 
tices in the medical field might prop- 
erly be termed socialization in 


medicine, I believe that as generally 
referred to socialized medicine has 
two forms; one is called “state 
medicine” and the other “com- 
pulsory health insurance.” State 
medicine is medical care admin- 
istered by government employed 
physicians and is financed through 
taxes, as in the province of Sas- 
katchewan where more than sixty 
physicians are employed directly by 
the local government. Compulsory 
health insurance is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “panel system.” 
There the employer and the em- 
ployee each contribute. Under these 
systems the doctor sees interference 
first with free choice and secondly 
with the personal relationship. He 
fears that socialized medicine in 
whatever form will result in the 
doctor having to treat the patient 
in ways that will make his services 
routine and will not bring out his 
best effort. The medical man sees 
overcrowded offices which may re- 
sult in hurried diagnosis and less 
wise treatment, resulting in the loss 
of the patient’s confidence. There is 
the danger of a mass of red tape 
and, last but not least, the profession 
fears the injection of politics. 


Health Insurance 


Health insurance abroad has a 
long history. In 1883 Germany, 
where voluntary insurance had be- 
come widespread, established com- 
pulsory sickness insurance for in- 
dustrial workers under the leader- 
ship of Bismarck. Two years later the 





scheme was extended to commerce 
and the following year to agri- 
culture. The movement then spread 
rapidly to other countries. Great 
Britain adopted its National Health 
Insurance in 1911. All systems 
adopted since the World War have 
contained compulsory _ features, 
France adopted a compulsory sys- 
tem in 1930 and Denmark in 1933 
switched from a voluntary to a 
partially compulsory system. It is 
estimated that between one hundred 
million and two hundred million 
persons are now furnished sub- 
stantial protection through existing 
schemes. 

The details vary greatly in the 
different countries. For example, 
contributions are fixed at flat sums 
in Great Britain, but they are based 
on percentage of earnings in Ger- 
many and France. In Great Britain 
each local group of physicians may 
choose the method of remuneration, 
that is, whether salary, payment per 
person or fee per attendance. In 
Germany this is determined by the 
medical society and the insurance 
authorities. In France the insured 
person obtains his medical care from 
any private practitioner, gets a re- 
ceipt when he pays his bill and is 
partially reimbursed by the Insur- 
ance Society. 


Similarities in Schemes 


But, although the schemes vary 
in detail, they have many similarities. 
Health insurance is usually limited 
to people of small or modest means; 
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THE POLICE DOG 


Among dozens of stories about dogs 
in the World War, a unique one tells 
of a police dog who actually un- 
masked and captured a spy. This spy 
had been signalling the enemy every 
night where to direct their bombard- 
ment. His actions did not escape the 
notice of the faithful dog. When ar- 
rested, the traitor denied everything. 

But a new’ witness appeared, 


namely, the dog who had tracked him 
several times. At a sign from the 
police, the dog, whose gleaming eyes 
had alternated from between the spy 
and the soldier who was holding it in 
leash, then leaped on the man with 
open mouth. “Take the dog off and I 
will tell everything,’ yelled the spy. 
He confessed and paid the penalty of 
all traitors. 


Another Friend of Man—INSURANCE—Especially When Placed With 
A Friendly Company 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Protection Since 1883 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters 
sent monthly to our agents and to prospective agents.) 
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local administration is commonly 
left to the insurance societies, the 
government acting in a supervisory 
capacity. Costs are met from con- 
tributions made by the insured per- 
sons and by the employers—gen- 
erally the government does not con- 
tribute from taxation except to pay 
for administrative supervision. The 
insurance medical service is not com- 
plete and other services are fur- 
nished through tax supported public 
services or private charity. The 
professional services are furnished 
by private practitioners who are re- 
munerated from insurance funds 
and carry on a private practice in 
addition to their insurance work. 
Without question there have been 
difficulties between the insurance 
authorities of those countries and 
the professional groups, involving 
matters such as the basis of re- 
muneration and alleged adminis- 
trative interference by the author- 
ities between physician and patient. 
But apparently the trend has been 
toward an amicable settlement of 
these disputes, especially since the 
medical profession has been given 
a greater representation in the 
policy-making negotiations. 


FOR JUNE, 1939 
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Compulsory Insurance 


Apparently, no country which has 
embarked on compulsory insurance 
has ever given it up and there seems 
to be no large or responsible group 
in any country where there is com- 
pulsory insurance which is advocat- 
ing that the system be scrapped, ex- 
cept that in England there is a 
movement to replace the health in- 
surance plan by complete tax sup- 
ported public medical care. 

Compulsory insurance does not 
meet the entire problem; in Eng- 
land, for example, the National 
Health Insurance Plan applies, I 
believe, only to working people 
earning five pounds and less per 
week. It is probably safe to say 
that there is no system in any 
country which meets the problem 
in its entirety. Consequently, it 
would seem that we in this country 
should proceed cautiously because 
it is always possible to extend and 
improve but it is sometimes very 
difficult to retract steps that have 
led in the wrong direction. There 
is need in this state and in the 
country for a more comprehensive 
health program. On the other hand, 





Globe and Rutgers Hire Insurance 


American Gome Hire Assurance 


111 WILLIAM STREET 


{ am by no means sure but that it 
is easier today for the poor people 
of this state to obtain medical and 
hospital treatment than to obtain 
jobs, adequate food, clothing and 
lodging. There are about 165,000 
physicians in the United States, or 
a ratio of approximately 780 persons 
to each doctor. It would seem that 
the number of physicians is sufficient 
to supply the medical needs of the 
population, although undoubtedly 
there should be a better distribution 
of the services. The number would 
certainly appear to be adequate when 
we consider that in England a doc- 
tor may have up to 2,000 panel 
patients besides his outside patients. 

In this country eighty per cent of 
the cost of medical care is borne by 
the patients themselves and only six- 
teen per cent by government. Both 
the Governor and the Legislature 
have indicated that the problem is 
one which requires further deliber- 
ation. Every effort should be made 
to develop voluntary action among 
our citizens before the state or the 
nation embarks upon a program of 
compulsory insurance. 

From an address before Medical So- 
ciety of Queens County, N. Y. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


CASUALTY 


Position desired by former Western 4 
vania claim manager of casualty company. Ex- 
perienced and qualified in all branches of claim 
investigation and adjustment. C-274. 


Position desired as claim investigator or ad- 
juster—experienced in safety work accident pre- 
vention. -276. 


Young attorney desires position as compensa- 
tion and liability underwriter. C-279. 


Position desired as claim investigator—no ob- 
jection to traveling. C-280. 


Position desired by casualty and surety com- 
pany superintendent of agencies in early forties 
with 2 ears’ experience in underwriting, 
branch office management and general agency 
operations. C-281. 


Position desired involving general office work 
with casualty company, underwriting depart- 
ment, by young man, twenty-five, unmarried. 
College ucation. our years’ experience. 
No objection to traveling. C-282. 


Woman Executive-Stenographer, Accountant, 
Statistician; Correspondent, Secretary, Office 
Manager. 5 years’ Insurance brokerage experi- 
ence; employer incapacitated by illness. Prot- 
estant; well educated; unmarried; free to travel. 
Excellent references. Salary incidental. C-285. 


Position in claim or legal department desired 
by young married man. College education; law 
degree; seven years’ experience; no objection 
to travel. C-286. 


Young married man desires connection in 
claim department as investigator and adjuster. 
High school and law college education. C-288. 


Young lady having ten years’ secretarial ex- 
Perience with agency o ization desires posi- 
tion as secretary wi casualty insurance 
agency. C-289. 


Position_wanted as special agent, branch, or 
service office manager, in Ohio, ‘by applicant 
with excellent erences. Particularly inter- 
ested in fidelity, sur and burglary develop- 
ant but well grounded in general casualty. 


Young married man, Jewish religion, with 
over twenty years’ experience in casualty un- 
derwriting, claim and uction, desires con- 
nection with casualty company. Good refer- 
ences. C-290. 


Young man, C.P.A., sixteen years’ experience 
statistical, underwriting, and management work. 
No objection to travel. Good references. C-292. 


Young man, forty, unmarried, college edu- 
cation, eleven years experience as office man- 
ager, desires position as comptroller, assistant 
3 Dee accountant, or office manager. 


Well-known insurance expert, formerly legal 
counsel of large insurance company, author of 
text and many articles upon insurance subjects, 
desires permanent connection with sound com- 
pany. Authority upon declaratory judgments, 
trial of policy defenses, general tort litigation. 
Immediate connection urgent. C-295. 
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The individuals offering their services 
in this column have been investigated 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
the representations made as to knowl- 
edge, experience and character are as 
stated by us. No charge is made for 
this space as the only desire is to as- 
sist them and the insurance business 
generally. Only those who are not em- 
ployed will be considered. 
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Position desired ay ay | company field 
work or as contractor for broker by middle 
— married man with two children. College 
education. Also interested in insurance de- 
partment of real estate office. C-296, 


Position desired as casualty adjuster by mid- 
dle aged man, married. No objection to travel- 
ing. C-297. 


Executive position desired with casualty in- 
surance company. ine years’ experience as 
vice-president of casualty insurance company 
in New York; also experience in charge of 
branch office, and as superintendent of agents, 
prior to vice presidency. C-298. 


Wanted: Editorial reporting, publicity work, 
full time. Experienced news writer, young; 4 
+ pa college. Prefer insurance company in 

orthern United States. C-299. 


Position wanted as Fire and/or Casualty Spe- 
cial or General Agent by experienced Fieldman, 
Underwriter, Adjuster, Accountant. Agency 
following in Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi 
and other Southern states. Can devote full or 
part time in field. C-300. 


Position desired with Underwriting Depart- 
ment of Casualty Company. Age 26. Un- 
married. College graduate and Associate, 
Casualty Branch, Insurance Institute. More 
than three years’ experience in Surety, Auto 
and other lines. C-231. 


Position desired as special agent by young un- 
married man. Fifteen years’ experience. No 
objection to travel: C-267. 


Young married man desires position in Home 
Office or Branch Office Sales Department, Cas- 
ualty Company, in connection with sales pro- 
motion, policyholder service, or sales corre- 
spondence. Previous experience, similar position 
and selling. C-302. 


Financial man with trading and market analy- 
sis experience, desires position in Investment 
Department, buying and selling corporation and 
municipal securities. 25 years’ experience. 
Married. C-307. 


Position wanted by experienced auditor and 
accountant preferably in middle west. C-308. 


Executive fieldman 25 years’ agency develop- 
ment, and promotion throughout Eastern and 
Central States, with large organizations. Aspires 
to position of executive special agent for small 
progressive company. C-203. 


FIRE 


Experienced specialist in stock market in- 
vesting desires situation as head of department 
for statistical research or as advisor to Finance 
Committee. No objection to traveling. Good 
references. F-140. 





Young man, 25, graduate Mechanical Engi- 
neer desires position as junior fire insurance 
engineer or field man. Has had two years’ ex- 
perience in heating trade journal field. Good 
references. F-141. 


Young man, 34, desires position as chief ac- 
countant, auditor or assistant in either of these 
capacities. For the past ten years he has been 
associated with a large and prominent fire 
company as assistant chief accountant. Very 
goed sebesenees. F-142. 


Position desired by fire company executive 
with over 25 years’ home office and country- 
wide field experience. Excellent references. 
F-143. 


Young man, 40, married, with considerable 
experience in sales, underwriting and loss work 
in States of New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania desires connection as special agent, 
underwriter or loss manager for fire insurance 
company. Very good references. F-145. 


Position desired as underwriter for a fire in- 
surance ee eng 4 in New York Metropolitan 
area. Applicant has had more than thirty years 


experience in this field. Good references. F-146. 


Young man, 40, married, with about 18 
years’ experience as an accountant desires con- 
nection with a fire insurance company, prefer- 
ably in or around Chicago. Very good refer- 
ences. F-147. 


Young man, 28, desires connection as fire 
underwriter or special agent. Has had about 
five years’ experience in underwriting capacities 
with various fire insurance companies. 00 
— to traveling. Very good references. 

-148. 


Young man, 33, desires position as automo 
bile underwriter or assistant manager of under- 
writing department. Has had about 9 years 
experience with Middle-Western fire insurance 
company. Very good references. F-149. 


Position desired as state agent or in sales 
promotion work by young man with three years 
experience in these capacities. No objection to 
traveling. Very good references. F-150. 


Well recommended young man, college grad- 
uate, 3% years’ experience with prominent 
marine concern, seeks connection as assistant 
manager of inland marine department. F-151. 


Accountant, New York territory, four years’ 
life experience, six ———, age 33, married, two 
children; very good references. F-152. 
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Origin of Ins.—Cont. 


tered in the Company,” ®® and in 
1842 an act of Parliament granted 
to a Guarantee Society, established 
in 1840, the power to insure the in- 
tegrity of certain public officials un- 
der the Crown.*° 


In the United States it was not 
until 1880 that a company was es- 
tablished to handle this type of in- 
surance. This was the Fidelity & 
Casualty Company of New York 
formed from the Knickerbocker 
Casualty Company of New York.* 


Although I have attempted to sep- 
arate the various insurance lines and 
to allocate individual companies to 
each branch, it must be borne in 
mind that in recent years most of 
the larger companies have added 
other lines to their original cover- 
ages. Thus, the Travelers at the 
present time, writes every type of 
insurance with the exception of 
fidelity and surety. It is no longer 
possible to point to one of the larger 
companies as handling one particu- 
lar branch of insurance. 


One of the principal reasons for 
this has been the efforts of the com- 
panies to protect the public against 
the many risks developed by an ad- 
vancing civilization. _Workmen’s 
compensation, employers’ liability, 
hail, credit and title guarantee in- 
surance are all modern phenomena 
which were added by the companies 
to satisfy the growing demand.*? 


The insurance industry, as we all 
know, has surmounted all obstacles 
and depressions. It has carved for 
itself a much needed niche in soci- 
ety. Without insurance, commerce, 
business, and living itself would be 
paralyzed. It is the bulwark of in- 
surance that provides the feeling of 
security man must have to continue 
to exist. 





11 Joyce, Insurance (2nd Ed.) citing Suet 
on on Insurance (Meredith’s Ed. 850) 
XXII Comm. de Code de ae Baarmg 
1004. Duer on Insurance (Ed. 1845) 7 et seq. 
Elliott on Insurance (Ed. 1907) Sec. 2, page 
7. Gibbon, ——, got Fall (Milman’s Ed. 
1860) Vol. 4, page 
21 Joyce, oo Reel (2nd Ed.) 2 et se 
Marshall’s Insurance (5th Ed.) 2 et se Park 
on Insurance (4th Ed.) III et seq. opkins 
Marine Insurance (Ed. 1867) 2-16. Parsons 
Marine Insurance (Ed. 1868) 1 et seq. 9 
American Cyclopedia 314. 

81 oe Insurance (2nd Ed.) 29. 

41d. at 

5 Vance, “The bs History of Insurance 
Law, 8 Col. L.R "3. 

6 Id. at 4, 5. 

7 Marshall on Insurance (Sth aa.) * a 

81 Duer on Insurance (Ed. 1845) 3 

914 Ency. Britannica (11th Ed.) 674. 

10 See a“ note 5 at page 7. 

11 Id. at 11 
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MARINE - FIRE - YACHT 
INLAND TRANSPORTA- 
TION - FINE ARTS- JEWELRY 
FUR - REGISTERED pe bp 
MAIL AND ei - 


AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 





ICE 


Baltimore Boston 


TWO EXPERIENCED MARINE AND FIRE 
PRODUCTION MEN WANTED 

We have positionsavailable fortwo experienced and capable 

marine and fire production men. Permanency and future 

opportunity offered. Salary commensurate with proven 


ability. Address replies direct to Company, giving complete 
personal history. Replies will be treated confidentially. 


LANTY 


es MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


SELF Atlantic Building, 49 WALL STREET, New York 


Chicago 


. 


Chartered 1842 


+ Cleveland - Newark + Philadelphia 
































All Risk Public 


Liability Insurance 


Protection Against 
All Hazards in a 
Single Policy 


Automobile and Aircraft 
Only Exceptions 


Great Lakes Casualty Company 


e DETROIT oe 





12 Vance on Insurance (2nd a.) * 

13 | Jove, Insurance (2nd Ed.) 3 

14 

15 13 Ency. Britannica 166 

16 Vance on Insurance (2nd Ed.) 21. 

17 Id. at 23. 

18 The Insurance Almanac s G3.3 394, 1029. 

19 1 Joyce, Insurance (2nd 

20 a on Insurance (2nd Ed. » e. 

21 

22 1 Joyce, leeurenee (2nd Ed.) 45. 

23 12 Mass. 

24 American Wie Convention, Oct. 12, 1938, 
Annual Report of the Manager, page 1 


25 1 Joyce, Insurance (2nd Ed.) 52. 

26 The Insurance Almanac (1937) 812, 1084. 

27 Report of Board of N. Y. Statutory Con- 
solidation, Vol. 3 (1907) 294 49. 

28 See supra note 22. 

291 Joyce, Insurance (2nd Ed.) 55 citin 
ie s Law of Guaranty Insurance ba Ed. 

HT gt nd copy of the fn. 

"305 Vict. Sess. / > Pes, ‘8, 1842. 

311 Joyce, Insurance ree VE 

82 Vance in his excellent treatise on the Law 
of Insurance (Vance on Insurance (2nd Ed.) 
39) outlined the many kinds of insurance now 
in existence. 
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Fire Damage—Cont. 


290. Here there was no evidence 
whatsoever as to what started the 
fire and the property owner was 
held liable solely because the prem- 
ises were allowed to exist and be 
used in such a manner as to consti- 
tute a fire hazard. 

The Chehalis Savings & Loan 
Association was the owner of a 
building in the city of Centralia, 
Washington, which had previously 
been occupied by a garage and later 
used as a place for wrecking used 
automobiles. Thereafter it became 
vacant and lapsed into a state of 
general disrepair. In the building 
there was an accumulation of com- 
bustible material and the evidence 
showed that the children of the 
neighborhood played in it at times 
during the daytime and that at night 
it was occasionally used as a sleep- 
ing place by itinerants. 

A fire occurred which destroyed 
the building and spread to adjoining 
property. The cause of the origin of 
the fire was unknown. There was 
nothing to show that it was not 
started intentionally by one of the 
tramps that sometimes slept there. 


The owners of the adjoining 
property instituted suit against the 
Chehalis Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion and recovered judgment. Lia- 
bility was based simply upon the 
proposition that the defendant was 
negligent in maintaining the build- 
ing in a hazardous condition with 
respect to fire and was, therefore, 
liable for the spread of such fire to 
other premises, regardless of how 
it originated. 


Another Example 


Another case under which a sub- 
stantial settlement was effected 
without suit involved the following 
claim as a basis of liability. The 
North Coast Transportation Com- 
pany, in connection with its opera- 
tion, maintained a garage and wait- 
ing room in Chehalis, Washington. 
In refueling its buses, gasoline was 
first transferred from the pump into 
a portable “gasoline buggy.” The 
garage attendant being called upon 
to refuel the bus started running 
the gas from the pump into the gas 
buggy, and desiring to depart upon 
a short errand, propped open the 
gas nozzle with a block of wood. 


He was gone longer than he had 
‘anticipated and upon returning be- 
came aware of the fact that gaso- 
line was overflowing from the 
buggy onto the floor of the garage. 
He therefore ran to the nozzle in 
order to shut it off and in stopping, 
scrapped the heel of his shoe against 
the cement floor in such a manner 
that a nail therein emitted a spark 
which ignited the gasoline fumes 
and caused a fire which severely 
damaged the building in which the 
garage was operated, and the prop- 
erty of adjoining tenants. 

The Transportation Company 
paid approximately $30,000 or 70% 
of the damage done to the sur- 
rounding property rather than face 
litigation with reference thereto. 

Other instances occurring in 
Washington and involving smaller 
amounts could be related, and of 
course similar types of losses are 
constantly taking place elsewhere in 
the United States. 


Annotation 
A lengthy annotation of these 


cases is found in 42 A.L.R. 783. 
Among the citations therein are 





salesmanship. 


the Field Building. 





SuccessFULLy representing some of the strong- 
est companies in the business is the insurance agency, 
Youngberg-Carlson Co., Inc., of Chicago. Mr. Arthur C. 
Youngberg, who heads this agency, has built up his business 
by the application of thorough, aggressive and intelligent 


Typifying the consistent and healthy growth since its 
start, this agency recently expanded to larger quarters in 


Read what Mr. Youngberg says about 


Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


“I have found the Chicago Journal of Commerce a most 
reliable source for up to date information concerning the 
insurance and business world, and have noticed that your 
publication is on the desks of the leading insurance executives 
in New York, which enables me to keep in touch with what is 
going on even when away from home.” 





MR. ARTHUR C. YOUNGBERG 
Youngberg-Carlson Co., Inc. 
Chicago 
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90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ° 


CaPITAL . 

SuRPLUsS . 

Loss RESERVE 

PREMIUM RESERVE . 

ALL OTHER LIABILITIES . 


ToraL ADMITTED AssETS 


( 
aad 


GENERAL 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





Items from Financial Statement of March 31, 1939: 


Securities carried at $974,474.55 are deposited 
in accordance with law. 


Casualty, Fidelity and Surety Reinsurance 


$1, 000,000.00 
5,705 164.60 
6,338,333.48 
2,409 ,682.56 
1,067,418. 44 


$16,520,599. 08 























included the cases of Hauch vs. 
Hernandez, 6 So. 783, where the 
operator of a porcelain factory was 
held liable for the destruction of an 
adjoining mill by a fire starting on 
his own premises as a result of the 
negligence of a kiln fireman, and the 
case of Read vs. Penn. Ry. Co., 44 
N.J.L. 280, where the railway was 
held liable for the destruction of a 
dwelling by a fire communicated 
from an inspector’s shanty and 
started from carelessness in the care 
of the stove. 

It might be stated generally that 
the great majority of fires are pre- 
ventable. If a fire is preventable by 
the exercise of due care, then the 
failure to take such care may well 
be regarded as negligence. 


Communicated Fires 


We are living in an era of ex- 
treme “claim consciousness” and 
the first thought that enters the 
mind of one who suffers damage is 
as to whether he cannot sue some- 
one on account thereof. 

One who suffers loss from a 
communicated fire will naturally 
make immediate inquiry as to the 
origin of the fire and if evidence is 
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developed tending to establish that 
the exercise of due care would have 
prevented it, then claim may be 
made against the responsible party 
for the damage done. 

In fact it might almost be said 
that the majority of fires which 
spread from one establishment to 
another involve the possibility of a 
lawsuit. 

There is probably no other such 
universal hazard that is not covered 
by insurance as a matter of course 
by every sound business. 

A publicity campaign portraying 
the existence of this hazard and the 
seriousness of its nature should de- 
velop a demand for insurance pro- 
tection. 

The question then arises as to the 
logical placement for this type of 
coverage. Since it is protection 
against legal liability arising out of 
negligence, should it be placed in a 
casualty company, or is it more 
proper to write it as fire insurance 
for the reason that it is protection 
against loss occasioned by fire? 


Fire or Casualty? 


It is indeed a hybrid form of cov- 
erage in that both fire and negli- 


gence, the essential element of each 
type of coverage, must be present 
before there can be a loss. It would 
seem, however, that it should be a 
proper subject for either type of 
company. This is not at all unusual 
in the insurance business, since 
there are many instances where pro- 
tection against a given hazard may 
be properly included in either of 
two types of coverage. There is a 
constant overlapping between fire 
and inland marine. Loss of a yacht 
by fire may be protected against by 
either a fire insurance policy or an 
ocean marine policy. Automobile 
property damage is written by both 
fire and casualty companies. 

The mere fact that protection 
against negligence is included does 
not of itself remove the coverage 
from the scope of fire insurance. 

In fact, it may be said that all 
fire insurance contemplates the ele- 
ment of negligence to a certain de- 
gree, as one of the recognized haz- 
ards is the possibility that a fire 
may originate through negligence 
upon the part of the assured or his 
employees. He is protected under 
his ordinary fire insurance policy 


Continued on next page 
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Fire Damage—Cont. 


from the results of this negligence 
insofar as the loss of his own prop- 
erty is concerned, and often also as 
to goods belonging to others under 
his custody or control. Now he de- 
sires that this coverage be enlarged 
to protect him also as to the loss 
which he may sustain as a result of 
the destruction of adjacent property 
of others by the same fire. This 
seems but a natural extension of the 
protection against loss as a result of 
fire and a proper subject of busi- 
ness for the fire insurance com- 
panies should they deem it desirable. 


Insurable Interest 


It is true that at first glance it 
seems entirely out of order to sug- 
gest that fire insurance be written 
where the person to be insured has 
no ownership in the property to be 
covered, does not have possession 
thereof, and where the property it- 
self is not specifically identified until 
after the occurrence of the loss. 

There is, however, nothing new 
in this situation. One of the early 
definitions of insurable interest in 
property states: 





“It is enough if the insured is so 
situated as to be liable to loss from 
its destruction.” 1 May on Insur- 
ance, 3rd ed., p. 161. 

This type of insurable interest 
and insurance was also recognized 
by legislative action at an early date. 

Shortly after the advent of rail- 
roads, some of our northeastern 
states, such as Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts, 
passed statutes providing that a 
railroad should be liable to adjoin- 
ing property owners for damage by 
fire resulting from its operation, 
and providing it should have an in- 
surable interest in the property for 
which it might be so held responsi- 
ble and might procure insurance 
thereon upon its own behalf. 

The New Hampshire statute was 
referred to by the supreme court of 
that state in the case of Boston Ice 
Co. vs. Boston & M. R.R., 86 Atl. 
356, as follows: 

“Since 1840 when railroads were 
first operated in this state, they have 
had, by statute, an insurable inter- 
est in the property along their lines, 
for whose damage by fire they were 
made liable (Laws 1840, C561), but 
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which would doubtless have been 
theirs without the statute.” 


Sprinkler Leakage 


The same principle is recognized 
in the sprinkler leakage legal liabil- 
ity form (Standard Forms Bureau 
form SL 15-U). This form, which 
is customarily used by fire insur- 
ance companies, protects the assured 
against his legal liability for damage 
to other occupants of the building 
in which his business is located. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
there is no legal objection to the 
writing of such protection by fire 
insurance companies. 

The coverage does, however, un- 
doubtedly include certain casualty 
elements and gives rise to situations 
to which the provisions of the stand- 
ard fire insurance policy were never 
intended to apply. 


Proof of Loss 


The provisions of the standard 
fire policy require that proofs be 
filed within 60 days from the date 
of the fire, and that suit be brought 
within a year. Under most state 
statutes as to limitation of actions, 











= WHY NOT BE A THIRTY-NINER?~ - 


Agents of the “Ohio Farmers" enjoy the advantage of our 
1939 personalized series of sales helps. ..". A brief request ~ 


on your stationery will bring you samples of these supplies. 


* 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ohio 


FARMERS 


LeRoy, 


OHIO 
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»? \t Als To T e 6. due . ° ° 
ry he constructive activities and widespread publicity of the National 
7 Sta nd are “4 Board of Fire Underwriters have made insurance buyers keenly aware of 
° “y the value of Standard Protection. As a result, capital stock companies have 


brought a substantial increase in sales to thousands of agents and brokers. 
When you place insurance with a company of Fireman’s Fund Group, 
your clients receive Standard Protection, backed by an exceptionally 


strong financial structure and an outstanding loss-paying record. 





Fire Automobile Marine - Casualty - Fidelity - Surety 
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Firemans Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental oonlly Company 


HEAD OFFICE * 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO + BOSTON * 
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however, the third party has three 
years or more within which to bring 
suit against the assured to establish 
his liability in tort for the origin of 
the fire. The assured would, there- 
fore, if protected under a standard 
fire policy, be placed in the position 
where his rights under the policy 
might well expire before he was 
able to ascertain whether or not he 
had suffered a loss under it. This 
very situation is often presented in 
the adjustment of losses under fire 
policies which cover the assured’s 
property and also the property of 
others in his custody for the loss of 
which he may be legally liable. 
Both the assured and the adjuster 
may feel that the fire did not start 
through the negligence of the as- 
sured, and that there is no liability 
on his part for the destruction of 
the third party’s goods, but they 
cannot be sure until the expiration 
of the three or more years within 
which the third party can bring 
action against the assured to estab- 
lish this liability. In the event the 
company is not disposed to volun- 
tarily grant relief by giving an ex- 
tension of time within which to file 
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proofs and bring suit, how is the 
assured to protect his rights? 

Where coverage protecting against 
legal liability for the destruction of 
the property of others is written by 
a fire company, it seems only proper 
that a provision should be included 
in the form similar to that found 
in casualty policies. The company 
should have the right and duty to 
defend or compromise the third 
party claims, the assured should be 
required to cooperate, and the time 
within which the assured must bring 
suit under the policy should be ex- 
tended to one year from the date of 
the ascertainment of the assured’s 
liability to the third party. 

The standard sprinkler leakage 
liability form hereinbefore referred 
to contains provisions with respect 
to the company defending third 
party claims and suits but has no 
provision for the extension of the 
year limitation for suit by the as- 
sured. 

Co-insurance 


Another problem that arises in 
the adjustment of fire policies which 
cover both the goods of the assured 
and property of others in his cus- 


tody for the loss of which he may 
be legally liable, is that of co-insur- 
ance. Such policies usually carry a 
co-insurance clause, and it seems 
that an assured in figuring the 
amount of insurance that he should 
carry in order to comply therewith 
almost invariably ignores the third 
party goods. 

The question first arises as to 
whether the third party goods upon 
the premises should be included in 
figuring co-insurance upon all losses, 
or only in cases where the origin of 
the fire was such as to make the as- 
sured legally liable for their loss. As 
far as we have been able to deter- 
mine, this question has never been 
before the courts. 


Third Parties 


It has been argued that since the 
third party goods are within the 
coverage only when the assured is 
legally liable, they should not be in- 
cluded for co-insurance purposes 
unless the fire originated under cir- 
cumstances that would give rise to 
such liability 

Upon the other hand it has been 


Continued: on next page 
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said that the assured is constantly 
protected against his liability, if any, 
for the loss of these goods and that 
they should be included in the val- 
ues at risk for co-insurance, even 
though under the particular loss be- 
ing adjusted the assured would not 
have been liable had they been dam- 
aged. 

Under any circumstances, it is 
plain that where a fire did start 
through the negligence of the as- 
sured, all third party goods upon 
the premises were at risk and with- 
in the policy coverage whether they 
were damaged or not and the as- 
sured by virtue of their presence 
may well be faced with a heavy co- 
insurance penalty upon the adjust- 
ment of the loss on his own prop- 
erty. 


Special Forms 


If coverage against legal liability 
for the destruction of property of 
others by fire is to be written by 
fire insurance companies, it would 
seem that it should be contained 
in a separate form embodying the 
casualty provisions hereinbefore re- 
ferred to, and entirely distinct from 
the form protecting the assured 
against loss to his own property. 
This is true not only as to liability 
for damage to adjacent property 
but also as to goods in the custody 
of or on the promises of the as- 
sured. 

The latter type of coverage is 
too often simply added to the policy 
covering the assured’s own property 
by a broker who believes that he is 
granting broader coverage, but who 
fails utterly to consider the possible 
complications in the event of loss 
and the fact that by so doing, the 
recovery of the assured for loss to 
his own property may be seriously 
impaired or at least delayed by co- 
insurance complications or a dispute 
as to whether there is in fact any 
liability to the third parties. 

The practice of writing it in a 
separate form would undoubtedly 
help focus the attention of the in- 
suring public on the existence of 
and the need for such protection, 
not only as to goods in the custody 
of the assured, but also as to adjoin- 
ing and adjacent property to which 
a fire might spread and where the 
amount of liability is almost un- 
limited. 
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COMMISSIONERS' CONVENTION 


HE program for the seventieth 

annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners is being rapidly com- 
pleted and it is the intention to make 
the gathering one of the most in- 
structive and entertaining ever held. 
Rex B. Goodcell, Insurance Com- 
missioner of California, has been 
named general chairman and more 
than 100 insurance executives are 
actively serving on arrangement 
committees. 


Program 


Wednesday, June 21:—10 a.m., 
convention convenes, organizes and 
holds first business session; 2 to 4 
p.m., committee meetings; evening, 
Pawmunkey ceremony. 

Thursday, June 22:—9:30 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m., committee meetings ; 
2 to 5 p.m., meetings of the conven- 
tion ; evening, banquet. 

Friday, June 23:—10 am. to 
12:30 p.m., final meetings of the 
convention ; afternoon, golf tourna- 
ment, automobile trips to all most 
interesting points in San Francisco 
Bay area, and other entertainment 
features. 

Saturday, June 24:—Convention 
Day at the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition with a special and 
elaborate program being presented 
on Treasure Island. 

There is assurance the convention 
will be attended by Commissioners 
from all States in the Union, from 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii and 
Canada. Accompanying them will be 
their chief aides. Meeting with the 
Commissioners will be the officials 
of leading insurance companies. In- 
dicating the attendance will be large 
is the fact that already reservations 
have been made for more than 400 
hotel rooms. Headquarters are to be 
maintained at the Fairmont Hotel 
and convention sessions and commit- 
tee meetings will be held at the Fair- 


mont. Additional delegates will be 
accommodated at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, just across the street from 
the Fairmont, and if necessary other 
leading hotels will cooperate. 


Special Trains 


For the convenience of Commis- 
sioners and others who desire to at- 
tend the convention arrangements 
have been made for a special train 
to leave New York over the New 
York Central System at 3:20 p.m., 
eastern standard time, on Friday, 
June 16. It will follow the route 
through Chicago, Omaha, Colorado 
Springs, Salt Lake City and on to 
San Francisco, arriving in San 
Francisco at 4 o’clock the afternoon 
of Tuesday, June 20. For detailed 
information regarding the trip, dele- 
gates have been directed to write 
C. O. B. Brown, passenger repre- 
sentative, New York Central Sys- 
tem, 466 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. For the return 
journey delegates are to be offered 
six alternative routes: 1, through 
the Redwood Empire and the Cana- 
dian Rockies ; 2, through the Pacific 
Northwest, the Yellowstone Park 
route ; 3, through the Pacific North- 
west, the Glacier Park route; 4, 
through Southern California, the 
Utah Parks route; 5, through Yo- 
semite National Park, the Grand 
Canyon route; 6, through Yosemite 
and the Golden State route. Over all 
routes stopover privileges will be 
available. 

The convention sessions will offer 
opportunity for the discussion of 
those problems which have to do 
with insurance and that are of na- 
tional and international importance. 
But in addition to this serious pur- 
pose the insurance men of California 
have determined that their guests 
shall have a most enjoyable time 
with never a dull moment for any- 
one. 





If the insuring public was edu- 
cated as to the reality and extent of 
the risk and the fire insurance com- 
panies would come out with a spe- 
cial form designed to protect against 
legal liability for the destruction of 
the property of others by fire, 
whether located on the premises of 


the assured or not, and embodying 
appropriate provisions for the han- 
dling of such claims, it would seem 
that a new and lucrative field of 
premium income might be developed 
and an important forward step 
taken toward the closing of the gap 
between uninsured hazards. 
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BUREAU ANNUAL MEETING 


HE National Bureau of Casualty 

and Surety Underwriters, at its 
annual meeting, re-elected William 
Leslie as general manager and E. E. 
Robinson as secretary. Both Mr. 
Leslie and Mr. Robinson have 
served in their respective offices for 
many years. 

The following member companies 
were elected members of the execu- 
tive committee : 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany, American Surety Company, 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany, Fidelity & Casualty Company, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Com- 
pany, Glens Falls Indemnity Com- 
pany, Globe Indemnity Company, 
Great American Indemnity Com- 
pany, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity Company, Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company, London Guarantee and 
Accident Company, Ltd., Maryland 
Casualty Company, Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company, 
Royal Indemnity Company, Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Company, 
Sun Indemnity Company, Travelers 
Insurance Company, United States 
Casualty Company, United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 
Zurich General Accident & Liability 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 


AGENTS' PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE 


HARLES F. LISCOMB of 

Duluth, Minnesota, former pres- 
ident of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, has accepted 
chairmanship of a newly created 
Program Committee, to assist the 
officers and headquarters staff in 
arranging the programs for the an- 
nual and mid-year conventions of 
the organization. 

Members of the committee are 
Roy A. Duffus, Rochester, New 
York; Frank C. Gittinger, San An- 
tonio, Texas; William P. Welsh, 
Pasadena, California, and Alpheus 
B. White, Keene, New Hampshire. 

The National Association head- 
quarters will act as a clearing house 
for the suggestions of the members 
of the committee, and construct pro- 
grams based on them. They will as- 
sist in arranging the program for 
the Boston meeting in the fall, and 
have been asked to submit sugges- 
tions for the regular convention ses- 
sions as well as for the several group 
meetings. 

It is expected that at Boston, and 
succeeding conventions, members of 
the Program Committee will hold 
meetings so as to coordinate their 
thoughts in relation to convention 
programs. 


BOILER INSPECTORS MEET 


HE Twelfth General Meeting of 

the National Board of Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Inspectors was held 
at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, 
May 15, 16, 17 and 18. This board 
was organized in 1919 for the pur- 
pose of securing uniform approval 
of specific designs of boilers and 
pressure vessels through the adop- 
tion by various states and cities of 
one code of rules and of one stand- 
ard stamp to be placed on boilers 
and pressure vessels constructed in 
accordance with such rules. 

Major changes in the construction 
and design of boilers and pressure 
vessels are being made, together 
with the development of new mate- 
rials contemplated in their construc- 
tion and these changes and new ma- 
terials were the basis on which the 
program for this meeting was devel- 
oped. The subjects discussed were 
of utmost importance and interest to 
engineers, manufacturers and opera- 
tors of these vessels. 

A Special Committee prepared an 
exhibit which, among other things, 
showed examples of sound and de- 
fective welding, examples of fail- 
ures experienced in operation, and 
examples of new construction and 
design of boilers and pressure ves- 
sels. 





ADJUSTERS' CONVENTION 


HE third annual convention of 
the National Association of In- 
dependent Insurance Adjusters will 
be held at the Hotel Washington, 
15th and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., on 


June 22-24. V. A. Nichols, vice 
president of the Association, is Con- 
vention Chairman. Additional Con- 
vention Committee members are 
James N. Curley, Arthur Furst and 
James C. Greene. 


ACCIDENT 


N automobile crossing a viaduct above 

the railroad tracks on Park Avenue, 
New York, skidded through the railing 
and landed on top of a moving passenger 
coach. Had it stayed there it would have 
been hurled against the viaduct. How- 
ever, thanks to its rubber tires, it bounced 
high in the air and landed back on the 
roadway with no damage to passengers. 





SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN UNION 


J. H. VREELAND, Manager 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Providing Unsurpassed Indemnity and Exceptionally Qualified to Write All Branches of Fire Insurance. 


FOR JUNE, 1939 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


CENTRAL UNION 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Rememser how discouraged Joe felt the morning 
after the windstorm (the first in 40 years) had torn 
the roof from his house? He thought he would have 
to mortgage his property to replace it. Remember, 
too, how thankful he was when you reminded him 
that his F. & G. Policy included windstorm damage. 

It all started the day you said to Joe, “Joe, you 
should have protection against windstorm, hail, riot, 
explosion, damage by aircraft and motor vehicles. 
Those things happen once in a lifetime—but can you 


afford that one time?” He replied, ‘‘Talk sense, man 


Agents everywhere are getting 
business by using our unique 
folder advertising Extended 
Coverage Endorsement. 








“Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 





. .. but maybe you are talking sense now .. .’ 

Few of your customers know about the broad cov- 
erage offered by the F. & G. Extended Coverage 
Endorsement—and how little it costs to have it with 
their present policy. That’s why it’s your duty to 
“say a friendly word of advice’ about this Contract 
whenever the opportunity arrives. 

We must rely on you to solve the insurance prob- 
lems of your prospects and policyholders. To help 
you do this, we support your efforts with a record for 
prompt settlement of claims. There’s real satisfaction 
in knowing that your customers are completely covered. 


F. & G. FIRE 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
affiliated with 
UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AETNA Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


J. Ross Stewart Resigned 


Following a prolonged period of impaired health, during 
which he had been on leave of absence, J. Ross Stewart re- 
signed as vice-president of this company on May 8th, and the 
directors, after accepting his resignation with regret, placed 
him on the retired list in recognition of his valued and faithful 
services. He would have observed the 27th anniversary of his 
connection with the company in June. 

Mr. Stewart began his career with the Aetna on June 10, 
1912, as Special Agent in Canada and served in that capacity 
until 1923 when he was elected assistant secretary and trans- 
ferred to the home office. He was promoted to the position of 
secretary in 1927 and elected a vice-president in 1933. 


ATLANTIC CITY Fire Insurance Company, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Chairman Burkhard Deceased 


William H. Burkhard, chairman of the board of directors 
of this company, died on April 27, 1939. No successor to this 
post was chosen by the board of directors, the president of the 
company, Hugh Riddle, assuming those duties. 

Mr. Burkhard was elected president of the Atlantic City 
Fire Insurance Company on July 5, 1930, and became chairman 
of the board on December 11, 1937. 


CINCINNATI EQUITABLE Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New Vice-President 


At a meeting held early last month, Charles J. Livingood 
was elected vice-president of this company, succeeding Louis 
= Miller, deceased. Other officers of the company were re- 
elected. 


COTTON & WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL 


Insurance Company of New England, Boston, Mass. 


E. H. Williams, President 


E. H. Williams has been named president of the Cotton & 
Woolen Manufacturers Mutual, Rubber Manufacturers Mutual 
and the Industrial Mutual Insurance Companies. The affairs 
of these companies, which are members of the Associated 
Factory Mutual system, are directed from the same offices 
located in Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Williams, who succeeds W. B. Brophy, deceased, has 
been with the Cotton & Woolen group of companies for about 
ten years. Originally he joined the Inspection Department of 
the Factory Mutual System, but later became identified with 
the Mishawaka Woolen Mills of Mishawaka, Indiana. He re- 
joined the Factory Mutual companies as engineer for the Cotton 
& Woolen group, and by successive steps was elected secretary 
and then vice-president. 

Other recent official changes in the group include the appoint- 
ment of W. P. Land, engineer, as vice-president. C. H. Plow, 
formerly secretary and assistant treasurer, is now secretary and 
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treasurer. R. D. Culver was named to the official staff as 
assistant treasurer. 

The combined assets of the three companies now headed by 
Mr. Williams amounted to $4,600,000 on December 31, 1938. 
Policyholders surplus on the same date was in excess of 
$2,800,000 


FIRE ASSOCIATION Group, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Addition to Official Staff 


The boards of directors of the companies comprising the 
Fire Association Group have elected Frank H. Thomas of 
Wilmington, Delaware, to the position of vice-president. 

Mr. Thomas, who was born in Wilmington, Delaware, was 
educated at the Wilmington Friends School and was graduated 
from Cornell University in 1921 with an A. B. Degree. Since 
that time, he served as vice-president of Standard-Trump Bros. 
Machine Company, a knitting machine factory in Wilmington 
and later, for six years, as vice-president and investment officer 
of the Equitable Trust Company in Wilmington. Mr. Thomas’ 
present affiliations include Directorships in the Equitable Trust 
Company and Electric Hose & Rubber Company of Wilmington. 


New Director 


At meetings of the boards of the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia and the Reliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
held early last month, John A. Stevenson, president of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, was elected a director. 
Mr. Stevenson now is a member of the board of directors of 
ali of the companies comprising the Fire Association Group, 
his election to directorships in the Lumbermen’s and Phila- 
delphia National Companies having occurred in November, 1938. 

In addition to many activities of national scope, Mr. Steven- 
son is active in a number of business, civic and philanthropic 
enterprises in Philadelphia. He is a member of the board of 
managers of the Girard Trust Company, trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, director of the Philadelphia Com- 
munity Fund, Y.M.C.A., and a member of the Advisory Board 
of the Salvation Army. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


New Department Established 


The organization of a Southern California Department at 
Los Angeles to handle the growing operations of the Fireman’s 
Fund group of companies in that territory was announced early 
last month. Announcement of this action followed the retire- 
ment of W. H. Woodruff, for many years senior executive in 
the Southern California territory. Mr. Woodruff had been 
actively associated with the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany for about thirty-five years. 

(Continued on next page) 
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INSURANCE 
ATTORNEY 


Twelve years’ experience in various 
fields of insurance law; formerly chief 
counsel and deputy commissioner of 
a state department; age 38 years; 
A.B. and LL.B. degrees from first- 
ranking universities; desires legal or 
executive connection with a sound in- 
surance company. Can furnish ex- 
cellent references. Write Box No. 20, 


Alfred M. Best Co. 
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Basiness? 


Business travelers appreciate conveniences 
and comfort and service. That’s why you'll like 
the Benjamin Franklin when you're in Phila- 
delphia on business. Big, comfortable rooms; 
marvelous food; smiling, interested service. 
And economical rates. 


THE 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


garter, Managing Director 
PHILADELPHIA 
Le 
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FIREMAN'S FUND—Continued 


The new Department is under the executive supervision of 
Assistant Vice President Raymond L. Ellis, who joined the 
Fireman’s Fund in July, 1936, as assistant secretary, and was 
advanced to his present position at the Home Office in Septem- 
ber, 1937. Associated with the insurance business for almost 
thirty years, a large part of which was spent in the Southern 
California territory, Mr. Ellis is well equipped to handle this 
new Department. 

The automobile operations of the new Department remain 
under the management of Fred C. Feige, who has handled this 
business since May, 1931. Mr. Feige, who has been associated 
with the group since August, 1918, also will act as office man- 
ager. 

The casualty operations are managed by Hugo H. Methmann 
who has been associated with the group in that capacity since 
November, 1930. Previously, he had about eight years of 
casualty insurance experience. 

Chester A. Swift, who joined the group in December, 1902, 
continues to manage the fire insurance operations in the South- 
ern California territory. Leslie H. Schwobeda likewise con- 
tinues as superintendent of the company’s bonding and surety 
business. He joined the group in June, 1930, and assumed his 
present duties in March, 1936. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company of 


Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Commemorative Dividends—Examination 


In commemoration of the fortieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Minnesota, the company’s board of directors has declared a 
special fortieth anniversary “extra” dividend of 10% to be 
paid in cash on all policies in force as of June 30, 1939. In 
declaring this special additional dividend, the board of directors 
expressed their intent of returning other extra dividends to 
policyholders as the operations of the company warrant. 

The company was incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Minnesota on July 1, 1899, as the Retail Hardware Dealers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, subsequently changed its 
corporate name to the Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, and later adopted its present title. 

Reeently the company was examined as of September 30, 1938, 
during the course of which the treatment of policyholders was 
investigated, and general operations reviewed over a three- 
year period dating back to September 30, 1935. “From an 
inspection of paid claim files,” the examiners remarked, “it 
appears that the company is fair in the settlement of claims 
and that payments are promptly made upon receipt of proofs 
of loss. The information contained in the claim files would 
indicate that the action of the company in resisting litigated 
claims is justified.” 

The examination was conducted by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of Minnesota under the Convention zone 
plan, and was participated in by examiners of the States of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Minnesota, Kansas and 
Washington, representing zones 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 respectively. 
Excerpts from the report which was officially released on 
May 11, 1939, follow: 


MANAGEMENT 


The management of the Corporation is vested in a board of 
nine directors, and by such officers subordinate to the Board 
of Directors as is provided for in the By-laws. Directors are 
chosen by ballot from and by members of the corporation. 
Except when a shorter term is necessary to establish or main- 
tain the grouping hereinafter provided for, each Director is 
elected for a term of three years. The Board of Directors is 
divided equally into three groups, and the terms of office of 
the members of one such group expire each year. 

In addition to the regular salaries authorized, the Officers 
and employees received bonuses during the year based upon 
2% of the underwriting and investment profit of the Company 
as of December 31, 1937, distributed as follows: 
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124% of the 2% to the President. 

25% of the 2% to the Vice President and Treasurer. 

6214% of the 2% to the Employees. 

Members of the Board of Directors not drawing salaries re- 
ceive $2,500.00 annually and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee not drawing salaries receive $15.00 per meeting and 
traveling expenses. 


REINSURANCE 


The Company’s reinsurance facilities consist of treaties with 
various mutual fire insurance companies covering fire and 
allied lines. These contracts, in many cases, provide for re- 
ciprocal arrangements. 

In addition to the regular reinsurance treaties, the Company 
has excess contracts and catastrophe contracts with London 
Lloyds covering fire, lightning, earthquake, inland marine, 
tornado, hail and automobile coverages. 

It appears that the Company is amply protected against losses 
covering all classes of coverage. 


PENSIONS 


During the year 1926 the Company created a system of re- 
tirement pensions for the benefit of its employees who may be 
retired from their employment by reason of age, length of 
service, or who may become incapacitated. This fund was 
originally accumulated by setting aside a certain percentage 
of the net underwriting profits m fee Company each year plus 
interest on annual balances. 

In the year 1930, the Company purchased a group retirement 
pension policy covering the Officers and employees. Under this 
plan the Company pays 60% of the premium on emplo ™ 
who have been with the Company ten years or less and 75% 
the premium on employees who have been with the San 
over ten years. The employees’ portion of the premium is 
deducted from their salaries monthly. 

The Board of Directors, during the year 1937, passed a 
resolution whereby any employee in the employment of the 
Company for twenty years or more, under the Group Retire- 
ment Pension Insurance plan, has and forever retains full and 
complete title to any and all certificates of insurance issued 
on the life of such employee. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


The Hardware Mutual Insurance Company of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; the Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Owatonna, Minnesota; and the Hard- 
ware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, operate under one underwriting agency 
known as the Federal Hardware and Implement Mutuals. 

The Federal Hardware & Implement Mutuals is governed by 
a board of managers, each of whom is associated with one of 
the three insurance companies. 

The Federal Hardware & Implement Mutuals is divided into 
nine Departmental offices with each of the three insurance com- 
panies having jurisdiction and exercising immediate supervi- 
sion over three respective Departments as follows: 


Hardware Mutual Insurance Company of Minnesota: 
Minneapolis Department, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Eastern Department, Newark, New Jersey. 

Pacific Department, San Francisco, California. 

Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company : 
Owatonna Department, Owatonna, Minnesota. 
Southeastern Department, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Canadian Department, Toronto, Canada. 

Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company: 
Stevens Point Department, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
New England Department, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Southwestern Department, Dallas, Texas. 


Premiums written, except premiums from reinsurance as- 
sumed, losses, and underwriting expenses, except general office 
expense of the Minneapolis Department, Owatonna Depart- 
ment, and the Stevens Point Department, are divided equally 
among the three companies. 

The general office expenses of the three above Departments 
are paid by the respective insurance companies. 


(Continued on next page) 
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145 YEARS 
of 


PROTECTION 


Moving into expanding popu- 
lation areas with the aggressive 
agent throughout the history 
of these United States to pro- 
vide maximum protection, 
prompt payment of claims, and 
continuous and efficient ser- 


vice to the insurance buyer. 


Fire and Accessory Lines 





THE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Chartered in 1794 
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APPLETON & COX, 
ATTORNEY 


111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


Marine and Inland Insurance 


REPRESENTING 


Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
The Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Ltd. 
The North River Insurance Company 


Empire State Insurance Company 

Royal Exchange Assurance 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
Western Assurance Company 

The Indemnity Marine Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 

The Century Insurance Company Limited 

The Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company 


AGGREGATE ADMITTED ASSETS, 
OVER $150,000,000 


Losses settled promptly in all principal 
cities of the world 
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HARDWARE MUTUAL—Continued 


Policies bear the names of the Federal Hardware & Imple- 
ment Mutuals and the three participating insurance companies, 
and specify that each company severally and not jointly assumes 
one-third of the loss. Reinsurance assumed is retained in its 
entirety by the writing company. 

Each Department maintains its own underwriting records 
and renders monthly reports to the home offices of the three 
companies, showing a summary statement of assets and lia- 
bilities as well as a summary of premiums written, and losses 
and expenses paid during the month. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RISKS 


The business of the Company is divided into a number of 
uniform classes for dividend purposes. At the present time 
the following classes are maintained: 

CLASS A includes all policies covering against loss by fire 
the following risks when situated in towns with or without fire 
protection: Hardware and/or implement buildings or contents, 
and tin shops operated in connection therewith; banks, office 
buildings, and all risks protected with automatic sprinklers; 
buildings of fire proof construction when occupied for non- 
hazardous purposes; also the following risks when situated in 
towns having fire protection: buildings or contents of public 
garages, sales rooms, repair shops, dwellings, private out- 
buildings, schools, churches, and public buildings; also all 
tornado, cyclone, windstorm or hail risks, except as hereinafter 
provided. 

CLASS B includes all pene 2 couns against loss by fire 
all risks not included in Classes A, C, or D when situated in 
towns having fire protection; also the following risks when 
situated in towns having no fire protection: buildings or con- 
tents of public garages, sales rooms, repair shops, dwellings, 
private outbuildings, schools, churches, and public buildings; 
also all motor vehicle policies, including dealers’ policies, cover- 
ing against loss by fire, theft, tornado, transportation, and other 
hazards which may be added by endorsement to such policies; 
also all risks assumed by this Corporation covering fire, theft, 
tornado, and other hazards which may be added by endorse- 
ment on individual cars and fleets of same. 

CLASS C includes all ee covering risks other than 
those included in Classes B, or D when situated in towns 
having no fire protection; all inland marine coverages and all 
risks assumed through the Mutual Company Association and 
the National Mutual Association. 

CLASS D includes all policies covering against loss by earth- 
quake. Forms or endorsements to fire policies assuming risks 
other than earthquake shall take the same classification as ap- 
plies to the fire policies covering such risks. 

All the foregoing definitions are subject to such rules and 
regulations as may be determined by the Underwriting Man- 
y a of the Corporation subject to the approval of the Presi- 

ent. 

Dividends have been authorized by the Board of Directors 
on all policies expiring to October 15, 1938, as follows: 

0% on all Class “A” policies 

*30% on all Class “B” policies 

20% on all Class “C” policies 
*An additional 5% dividend paid on all grocery and 
meat stocks and/or buildings situated in towns having 
fire protection. 

The Company is a member of various rating bureaus and 
charges board rates. 

Dividends returned to policyholders were test-checked and 
found to be in accord with dividend resolutions. . 

The Company issues non-assessable policies in all states with 
the exception of the States of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire. 

The Company maintains a guaranty fund in conformity with 
Sections 3540 and 3545 of the Minnesota Statutes, which permit 
the Company to issue non-assessable policies. 


GENERAL 

The Company has an arrangement with the Northwestern 
National Bank and Trust Company of Minneapolis whereby 
unpaid portions of premiums may be financed. 

This examination disclosed total admitted assets in excess of 
liabilities in the amount of $3,137,304.32, an increase over the 
three year period of $356,859.75. 
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HOME FIRE SECURITY Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Bank Loan Renewal Awaited 


No official announcement had been made up to the time we 
went to press, revealing the terms under which the maturity 
date of the outstanding bank loan of this corporation had 
been extended. When the loan previously was renewed in 
May of 1938, the indebtedness was reduced from $18,500,000 
to $18,375,000, and the maturity date was advanced to May 
15, 1939. The company’s statement as of December 31, 1938, 
showed that the loan had been further reduced to $17,996,624. 

The initial financing of the Home Fire Security Corporation 
proved inadequate in view of the subsequent scope of its activi- 
ties. It commenced business with capital of $1,800,000 and 
surplus of $900,000, with rights to subscribe for the stock ex- 
tended to shareholders of the Home Insurance Company on the 
basis of one share for each of that company’s stock held. 
Stockholders of record September 29, 1929, received rights to 
subscribe for one additional share of stock for each old share 
held, but the rights extended were not fully exercised and when 
this financing was completed the paid-in capital stood at $3,- 
300,000. The new stock was issued at twice par or $20 per 
share. Subsequently the capitalization was increased to $4 
932,000, comprising 493,200 shares of a par value of $10 each. 

Early in its history, the Home Fire Security Corporation 
acquired control of the Georgia Home Insurance Company, 
and, shortly thereafter, controlling stock interest in the Southern 
Fire Insurance Company of New York and the Southern 
Surety Corporation also of New York. In 1933 it acquired 
actual or virtual control of three other companies, namely, the 
National Liberty Insurance Company of America, Baltimore 
American Insurance Company and the Peoples National Fire 
Insurance Company. In the acquisition of the last three named 
insurance companies, the Home Fire Security Corporation 
financed purchase through a very large bank loan, collaterally 
secured by these and other holdings of the Corporation. Subse- 
quently, the Southern Surety Corporation of New York was 
taken over by the New York Insurance Department for liqui- 
dation and at a later date the Baltimore American Insurance 
Company absorbed the Peoples National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Earnings of the various subsidiary companies owned eventu- 
ally was much smaller than anticipated and insufficient to meet 
interest charges on the borrowed money indebtedness. By 
March 30, 1935, the amount due banks stood at $20,318,644, of 
which $18,500,000 represented principal, and $1,814,644 accrued 
and unpaid interest. 

The banks holding the assets of the Security Corporation as 
collateral for that loan agreed, in 1935, to accept, in exchange 
for various holdings of the Corporation, 500,000 shares of 
Home Insurance Company. Part of the consideration included 
waiver of all past due interest on the loan, the aggregate face 
amount of which was then reduced to $18,500,000. It was also 
agreed to limit the future interest on the loan to an amount not 
exceeding the ordinary dividend, cash or stock, on the shares 
of Home stock. Another stipulation provided that the shares 
of Home Insurance Company could not be sold within a period 
of three years at a price of less than $37 per share, a figure 
representing an amount to pay off the Corporation’s borrowed 
money indebtedness in full. 


When the loan was renewed in May, 1938, the bank lowered 
the interest rate to a flat 3% per annum. Previously dividends 
on stocks held as collateral for a period of three years was 
equivalent to approximated interest at the rate of 4.48%. From 
the time of the change in interest, all dividends on collateral 
in excess of the 3% rate on the debt had been applied to the 
reduction of the principal of the loan. The bank loan was 
reduced from $18,500,000 to $18,375,000 in May, 1938, and subse- 
quently further reduced through the sale of 8,620 shares of 
Home stock (50% of a stock dividend received in April, 1938), 
and by December 31, 1938 had been reduced to $17,996,624. 

The Investment portfolio of the Home Fire Security Corpo- 
ration on December 31, 1938 included besides 508,620 shares 
of the Home Insurance Company, 1,000 shares Allegheny 
Corporation preferred, 1,000 Great Northern Railway pre- 
ferred, 500 shares New York Central Railroad Company, 500 
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HOME FIRE SECURITY—Continued 


shares Southern Pacific Company, 3,000 shares United Light & 
Power Company, class A common, and 800 shares National 
Liberty Insurance Company. oa 

The Corporation’s statement of assets and liabilities as of 
December 31, 1938, follows: 





ASSETS 

EE Re SEER Pat Eee Ee $ 34,390.13 
I a ee ae kha Savalas pas 22,895,622.61 
NE 55 wo asew cceubsirdeh:k a: bd eam’ 146,521.78 
a ad ane he eh eer ce i ata 20,545.00 

23,097 ,079.52 

LIABILITIES 

MINES ison Su Wo nieie xe .aidbneee se pibee eas $ 4,932,000.00 
NR a ee ae ae a 17,996,624.24 
RE re CORE Oat ne ene eR 65,334.08 
PIE SOE. TOMOOMOES oo oc. ceaiicceccscsccesse 10,000.00 
I die tik. 5 is Sanice hd eta nk bokawaeewe es 93,121.20 

23,097 ,079.52 


THE HOME Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Changes 


Howard A. Reynolds, who for the past nine years has been 
State Agent of The Home for Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico, has been transferred to San Francisco and named 
joint manager with Resident Secretary C. D. Lasher. The ac- 
tivities of this office, heretofore confined to San Francisco, 
have been broadened to embrace California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Nevada, Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. Joint Manager 
—— for the present, will confine his supervision to Cali- 
ornia. 

Mr. Reynolds joined The Home Insurance Company in 
March, 1920, as special agent at Great Falls, Montana, and five 
years later was named State Agent for that field. In November, 
1930, he was transferred to Denver as State Agent with super- 
vision over the States of Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico. 
Upon his transfer to the Coast he was succeeded by John N. 
Heath, who previously was special agent in that territory. 


MILLERS NATIONAL Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gray Elected President 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this company, 
held April 26th, L. C. Gray, Kansas City was elected president 
succeeding the late H. M. Giles. Secretary Arthur A. Krueger 
was elected secretary-treasurer and a director, suceeding A. I. 
Bushnell, who retired as treasurer and director. W. S. Whit- 
ford, vice president, was elected a director. 

Mr. Gray has been a director since 1935 and comes to the 
Millers National with insurance experience dating back to 1892. 
He started as a clerk in a local agent’s office in Salina, Kansas, 
and three years later became a local agent for himself. In 1900 
he was made Special Agent for the Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company for Kansas, and in 1905 became State 
Agent for Missouri with headquarters in Kansas City. In 1911 
he was made General Agent for both Kansas and Missouri for 
the Springfield and continued in that capacity until he resigned 
to enter service in the World War. He went into the general 
insurance business on his return and in 1923 became General 
Manager of Millers National’s Southwestern Agency. 

Arthur A. Krueger has been with the Millers National for 
the past 33 years serving in an executive capacity since 1916 
when he became chief accountant. In 1928 he was made assist- 
ant secretary and in 1935 was advanced to secretary of the 
Company, which position he occupied until his recent election 
te the position of secretary-treasurer. Mr. Krueger has been 
active in the statistical and investment end of the Company’s 
business for many years, and is particularly well grounded in 
his new official duties. 
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W. S. Whitford, vice president began his insurance career 
in 1910. For 21 years he was with the Springfield Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, most of this time as Kansas State 
Agent with offices in Topeka. One year was spent in the 
Springfield Western Department in Chicago. In January, 1938, 
he came to Millers National Insurance Company in the official 
capacity of vice president. 

The retirement of A. I. Bushnell as treasurer comes after 
45 years of conscientious service to the Millers National Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Bushnell was the Company’s oldest em- 
ployee from the standpoint of service and his retirement was of 
great regret to the Board. From 1906 to 1928 the management 
of the home office and the credit end of the business rested with 
him. In 1932 he was elected treasurer and a director succeeding 
the late Major H. K. Wolcott. 


NORTH STAR Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


New Title 


This company, which was licensed by the New York Insur- 
ance Department on January 10, 1925, to transact a fire reinsur- 
ance business, adopted the title “North Star Reinsurance Corpo- 
ration” effective April 12, 1939. This change in title was 
deemed advisable in order to more clearly reflect the type of 
business transacted by the company. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York License Renewed Provisionally 


Following a hearing dealing with the payment of excess com- 
missions in the City of New York by the Northwestern Na- 
tional Insurance Company, Louis H. Pink, State Superintendent 
of Insurance, announced that he has provisionally renewed the 
license of the company which expired May 1, 1939. However, 
the company was notified that its license will be revoked 
within sixty days from the date of the receipt of a copy of 
this decision unless Superintendent Pink is notified, in writing, 
that the company is discontinuing the practice of paying excess 
commissions. This sixty day period will not only give the com- 
pany sufficient time in which to arrange for the discontinuance, 
but will also give it ample opportunity to prepare for a review 
of this decision by the court in the event it decides to test the 
Superintendent’s power. 

A recent examination of the New York Office of the com- 
pany, conducted by the New York Insurance Department. 
showed the payment by the company of an excess or additional 
broker’s commission of approximately 10% in an indirect 
separate cash transaction. The report contained the names of 
the brokers to whom the excess commissions were paid, and 
indicated the total amount of commission paid each. The 
examiner, in his report, recommended that the company be 
directed to show cause why its license to do business in this 
State should not be terminated upon the grounds that the prac- 
tices disclosed tend to produce an unjustifiable increase in ac- 
quisition cost, and are opposed to the best interests of the 
people of New York. He also recommended that the names 
of the brokers involved be sent to the Fire Insurance Exchange 
with which most have signed a pledge for such disciplinary 
action as it might deem advisable. 

The Northwestern National Insurance Company in turn 
asked that its formal authorization to do business in New York 
be renewed, and that the report of the examiner be not filed or 
made public. The company also strongly urged that the names 
of the brokers included in the report should not be disclosed 
to the New York Fire Insurance Exchange or to anyone else. 

The Northwestern National was incorporated under the laws 
of Wisconsin early in 1869, and has been licensed in New York 
State since September 28, 1872. The company has made excel- 
lent progress and its financial position is very strong. At the 
close of the year 1938, its filed annual statement revealed assets 
of $15,384,284 and policyholders’ surplus, including $1,500,000 
oi special reserves, of $8,962,067. Had the company prepared 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL—Continued 


its statement on the basis of actual market values for securities 
on December 31, 1938, its assets and surplus would have been 
increased to $16, 297. 583 and $9,875,366 respectively. 

Prefacing his opinion, Superintendent Pink pointed out that 
the problem of excess commissions goes back at least to 1898 
and undoubtedly presented a serious situation many years prior 
to that. The chaotic condition brought about by the payment 
of excess commissions, resulted in the formation of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange in 1899. At the present time 
Superintendent Pink points out that companies writing approx- 
imately 98% of the premiums written in the Metropolitan area 
are members of the exchange and have voluntarily agreed upon 
the rate of commission to be paid to the brokers. 

In concluding his opinion Superintendent Pink stated: 

“Regulation of rates has been a well-defined policy of this 
state for a great many years. Reasonable standardization of 
commissions is a necessary part of rate regulation. While com- 
panies and producing forces are entirely free to agree upon the 
amount of compensation without interference from the state, 
they have no right to take action which will disorganize the 
business, eventually increase the cost to the consumer or dis- 
rupt the rating system. 

“Since it is generally conceded and has been proven by 
experience that excess commissions are an evil in the insur- 
ance business, should the Superintendent permit a foreign com- 
pany to do business in this state which will not abide by the 
standard commissions adopted by the industry and which are 
a part of the rating structure? This presents a serious prob- 
lem. The State of Wisconsin, in which the home office of this 
company is located, has always been a leader in insurance 
supervision and a pioneer in the furtherance of sound insur- 
ance practices. The company itself is financially sound and no 
question is raised except with regard to its practice of paying 
excess commissions. I have no desire to act arbitrarily and as 
a matter of comity would prefer that a domestic company 
were involved rather than one organized under the laws of 
another state. But I am presented with a condition and not a 
theory and believe that it is the Superintendent’s duty to exer- 
cise the broad powers which he possesses. 

“We are proud that the State of New York has been broad- 
minded in insurance matters and has invited insurers from 
other states to do business here on substantially the same terms 
as our own companies. We have not discriminated against them 
in any way. But there is no obligation on the part of the host 
to invite a guest within its gates who continually violates its 
hospitality. This company refuses to follow the method of 
doing business adopted generally within the state and which 
is in the best interests of the people of the state. 

“Instead of refusing to renew the license, thereby placing 
the company in jeopardy at once, I have decided to provision- 
ally renew the license which expired May 1, 1939 but without 
prejudice to this proceeding, and upon notice to the company 
that its license will be revoked within sixty days from the 
date of the receipt of a copy of this decision unless I am noti- 
fied in writing that the company is discontinuing the practice of 
paying excess commissions. This sixty day period will not only 
give the company sufficient time in which to arrange for the 
discontinuance but will also give it ample opportunity to pre- 
pare for a review of this decision by the courts in the event 
it decides to test the Superintendent’s power. 

“There remains the question of the brokers. Should the 
Superintendent make the names known to the Exchange so 
that they may be disciplined? As I pointed out in my speech 
before the Fire Insurance Exchange, I am of the opinion that 
while the brokers are at fault and must be disciplined if they 
fail to carry out their pledges, the companies are more at fault 
than the producing forces. If the companies refused to pay 
excess commissions the brokers could not receive them. The 
brokers object to being disciplined by a body in which they 
have no representation. For the time being at least, the names 
of the brokers will be withheld and they will not be included 
in the examiner’s report as officially filed. Under the pledge 
which they have given the Exchange they are apparently subject 
to discipline by that body, but it is unnecessary to pass on that 
question at this time. Undoubtedly the Department has control 
of the brokers and agents whom it licenses and has ample 
power to take such corrective steps as may prove necessary 
to meet the situation.” 
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PACIFIC NATIONAL Fire Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Staff Changes 


Important promotions and the election of three additional 
oficers by Pacific National Fire Insurance Company were an- 
nounced on April 25th by President F. N. Belgrano, Jr., fol- 
lowing the April meeting of the Board of Directors. 

R. J. Mayle, for ten years secretary-treasurer, was elected 
vice president. His former office was filled by L. T. Waldron, 
elevated from assistant secretary-assistant treasurer. 

William A. White, general counsel, was appointed a vice 
president, in which position he will continue in charge of the 
Company’s legal affairs. 

R. S. Smiley, head of the Engineering Department, and 
D. H. Parry, in charge of the Agency Department, were made 
assistant secretaries; and W. R. Hay was elected assistant 
treasurer. 


PITTSBURGH LUMBERMEN'S MUTUAL Fire Insurance 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Absorbed By National Retailers 


Under a reinsurance agreement which became effective as of 
February 28, 1939, the National Retailers Mutual Insurance 
Company of Chicago, one of the James S. Kemper group of 
companies, assumed all the policy contract obligations and 
other liabilities of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company in consideration of the transfer to them of 
the entire assets of that company. 

The Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Mutual is a small company 
which began business in January, 1907, and confined its opera- 
tions to Pennsylvania only. It possessed assets of approximately 
$80,000 and had policyholders’ surplus of about $70,000. Al- 
though the company transacted a gross premium volume of 
approximately $100,000 annually, the bulk of this business was 
reinsured, its net retention running around $10,000 per annum. 


SERVICE Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Official Staff Changes 


At a meeting of the board of directors of this company, held 
April 28th, David F. Broderick resigned as president and direc- 
tor, and Arthur E. Peterson, vice-president, was elected as 
his successor. Additional changes in the board of directors 
and officers included the resignation of C. M. Verbiest, D. P. 
Dinwoodie, K. E. Black, R. J. Byrnes, long associated with 
Mr. Broderick. The newly elected officers, in addition to Mr. 
Peterson, were John R. Snyder, vice-president and treasurer ; 
Melvin Karpf, vice-president; Leo H. Spanyol, comptroller ; 
and A. A. Laporte, secretary. Concurrent with revision in 
the official staff, the board of directors was also changed. It 
now comprises Henry Ittleson, president of the Commercial 
Investment Trust, Henry Ittleson, Jr., A. O. Dietz, P. W. 
Haberman and Dudley Cates, all vice-presidents of the C.I.T., 
and the following :—John R. Snyder, H. F. Birnbaum, Leo H. 
Spanyol, E. C. Kanzler, George H. Zimmerman, A. A. Laporte, 
A. E. Petersen and F. B. Ecker. 

While Mr. Broderick is no longer an officer or director, the 
affairs of the Service are directed by the D. F. Broderick in- 
corporated companies as general agents. The agency com- 
panies, bearing the name of the chairman of the board David 
Broderick, are D. F. Broderick, Inc. (Michigan); D. F. 
Broderick, Inc. (New York); D. F. Broderick, Inc. (Illinois) ; 
D. F. Broderick, Inc. (California) ; and D. F. Broderick, Inc. 
(Delaware). Mr. Broderick is one of the outstanding insurance 
agents and brokers of the United States. The premium volume 
of his agencies, it has been reported, mostly on automobile 
business, runs upwards of $25,000,000 annually. The Broderick 
companies write all lines of insurance and specialize in insur- 
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ance coverage on financed automobiles. Among accounts 
handled by these companies are those of Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust Corporation in all parts of the country except the 
— Coast, and the Universal Credit Corporation, country- 
wide. 

Officials of the Broderick companies are prominently identi- 
fied with the Dearborn National Insurance Company and the 
Great Lakes Casualty Company, both of Detroit, Mich. Own- 
ership and operations of these two companies is held by 
D. F. Broderick, Inc., (Delaware). 

Sponsored by the Intertype Corporation of Brooklyn, N. Y,, 
the activities of the Service Fire Insurance Company, until 
March, 1938, were confined to fire insurance on _ printing 
machinery sold on the deferred payment plan. Stock control, 
that month, passed to a group headed by Mr. Broderick. There- 
after the company’s capital was increased to $1,000,000 and 
additional surplus of over $330,000 contributed and in February 
1939 the entire capital stock, except directors’ qualifying shares, 
passed to the Commercial Investment Trust Corporation of 
New York. The latter, one of the principal institutions in the 
world of finance credit, also controls the National Surety 
Corporation of New York, N. Y. 

During the time stock control of the Service Fire was in the 
hands of Mr. Broderick and associates, preparations were made 
for the development of the company on an extensive scale. The 
writing of business was suspended on April 26, 1938, and 
management’s efforts were devoted to development of organ- 
ization and agency plants in all States. 

It is our understanding that the Service Fire is now being 
utilized extensively by the Commercial Investment Trust Cor- 
poration. Insurance on financed automobiles, formerly placed 
with the Home Insurance Company of New York through 
the agency of D. F. Broderick, Inc., is being renewed with 
the Service. Most of the business, however, we understand, 
in turn is reinsured with The Home. Operations, it has been 
stated, are to be limited to automobile business, but, at a later 
date, consideration might be given to the writing of additional 
lines permitted by the company’s charter. 


STUYVESANT Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


15% Participating Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this company, at a meeting held 
on April 26th, voted to adopt a 15% policyholders’ participa- 
tion dividend. The company has been issuing participating 
policies for a year and this is the initial dividend under this plan. 

An amendment to the company’s charter, authorizing the 
issuance of participating policies, was authorized by stock- 
holders at a special meeting held April 20, 1938. When this 
plan of underwriting was under consideration Joseph S. 
Frelinghuysen, president, reported to stockholders that “the 
management of the company had, for some time, been investigat- 
ing various methods of operation with a view to determining 
which method would thus meet present day conditions in the 
fire insurance business and improve the earnings of the com- 
pany. After a careful study of the entire situation, the board 
reached the conclusion that the issue of participating policies, 
that is policies where a part of the underwriting profit is 
distributed to the policyholder is the best method. This will 
involve the writing of a limited and preferred class of business.” 

The Stuyvesant Insurance Company, for a long period up 
to March 24, 1933, operated under reinsurance contracts with 
the Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company. When that 
institution was taken over by the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, in rehabilitation proceedings, the Stuyvesant 
was confronted with heavy accrued and accruing direct obli- 
gations, with uncertainty as to recovery from its principal 
debtors, and, as a direct result, elected to discontinue the writ- 
ing of new business. The company had reinsured its entire 
unearned premium reserve as of March 31, 1931, with the 
Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company, and under 2 
contributing participating contract remained active in the 
solicitation of business with all risks automatically reinsured 
with the Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company. When 
that company was ordered to rehabilitate, the United States 
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t ‘ = writing procedure from the old line stock plan. Detailed figures convenience not found in the ordinary hotel! These and bas her 
stigat- covering the company’s experience to the close of 1938 on splendid features make stopping at the Antlers like staying at 
ome participating business, along with the returns in 1938 on non- your own club. The Meridian Room is Indianapolis’ smartest, 
aa participating business which remained in force, follow: gayest cocktail lounge. 
= PARTICIPATING PLAN Pp 0 L | S 
~ : Premiums written gross less returns $25,629 79 
ws | Premiums reinsured ..........++.00+cc0ccccc 12.297 24 AT ST. CLAIR 
“a Net Premiums Written.............2000. $13,332 55 an 
4 that DED prcekcctatibieacheadshssexdackese 982 66 ; OPPOSITE WORLD 
of the | NON-PARTICIPATING PLAN ‘Ns +e 
cial Premiums written gross less returns ........ $20,205 44 
wrk SE SUEY ninctcenesascavtesevecnes 11,948 92 
he vont hovaiinn iia ii cts ecu acks $8,256 52 A 
SIE, -a25 Sin alu d FAN hgh Aube Aba wate hod's 2.6: eh Oe 4 49 
“— The company’s financial statement as of December 31, 1938, 200 ROOMS 
eure tevealed policyholders’ surplus of $1,332,348, on the basis of $4925 WITH 
When actual market values for all securities. Total reported liabilities FROM @ BATH 
States were only $255,605, of which $229,975 was borrowed money 

indebtedness. 
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Full Measure 











To each member of its agency force —be his problem 
large or small—Standard Accident of Detroit brings full 
measure of service. 


This progressively managed Company, with its individual 
agency co-operation, always stands ready to tackle with 
you any Casualty Insurance or Bonding problem. Experi- 
enced and financially strong, Standard can call into play 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


a nation-wide organization of competent field men, safety 
engineers, underwriters, claim adjusters, and auditors. 


Your prospects have already been acquainted, through 
effective national advertising, with the Company’s tradi- 
tional reputation for prompt, equitable settlements. Stand- 
ard’s modern production aids will enable you to take full 
advantage of this head start to sales. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


ALLSTATE Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


New Merit Rating Plan 


Since its organization in 1931 by Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
the ALLSTATE Insurance Company has specialized in auto- 
mobile insurance at low cost. By means of extensive economies 
in operation and a careful selection of risks, the company has 
been able consistently to offer insurance at very substantial 
savings from the standard established rates. The company now 
announces that it will put into effect immediately in approxi- 
mately thirty states a new schedule of rates on its non-partici- 
pating policies. The new rates will be made available in other 
states, including Illinois as soon as the reductions are approved 
by the insurance supervising officials of such states. The 
company does not contemplate any immediate rate revisions in 
the states in which it writes dividend paying participating 
policies at manual rates. 

Under the new plan, ALLSTATE will continue its present 
low net rates of 30% off manual on new business for all 
privately owned passenger cars not used for business pur- 
poses. The premium for policies being renewed will be further 
reduced by 15% for policyholders who have had no accidents 
during the previous policy year. On private passenger cars 
used in business, ALLSTATE will allow 20% off manual on 
new business and if policyholder has had no accidents during 
previous policy year, he will receive an additional saving of 15% 
on his renewal policy. 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS' Insurance Company, 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Examined 


An examination of this company by the Massachusetts In- 
surance Department as of December 31, 1937 showed capital, 
$1,000,000; surplus, $2,897,376; loss reserves, $3,265,719; un- 
earned premiums, $2,184,733; total admitted assets, $10,055,856. 
Net premium writings during 1937 aggregated $5,945,326 while 
losses paid totaled $2,501,591, excluding investigation and ad- 
justment costs of $449,097. The gain from underwriting during 
the three year period ended December 31, 1937 totaled $1,509,- 
and the investment gain $630,810. The report was favor- 
able. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY Insurance Company, 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Dividend Action 

At the regular meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
company held May 17, 1939, a dividend of twenty per cent 


was declared on all policies expiring during the month of 
July, 1939, 
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AMERICAN POLICYHOLDERS' Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Dividend Action 


Directors of this company have declared dividends on policies 
expiring during the month of June, 1939 as follows: 15% on 
miscellaneous liability and automobile policies issued to policy- 
holders in states other than Massachusetts ; 10% on workmen’s 
compensation policies. 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dividend Action 


Directors of this company have declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of $.40 per share, payable May 15th to stockholders 
of record May 5, 1939. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL Life Insurance Company, 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Offers New Health Cover 


This company recently announced a new form of health insur- 
ance to cover illness costs. It provides from $5 to $7 a day 
for hospitalization, a similar benefit for trained nursing care 
and an optional daily benefit of $3 for medical care while the 
patient is hospitalized. These benefits are payable up to a 
maximum of ten weeks. Extra allowance is included for 
miscellaneous hospital expenses and surgical operations. 

The new contract meets a recognized need. During 1938 
between nine and ten million patients were cared for in hospitals. 
The average family is ill equipped to meet a sudden drain on 
income entailed by hospitalization, and a recent survey by a 
well known research bureau revealed widespread interest in 
budgeting the cost of sickness through health insurance. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE Corporation, 
Ltd., U. S. Branch, Boston, Massachusetts 


Examined 


The regular triennial examination of this company by the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department as of December 31, 1937 
revealed statutory deposit, $750,000; surplus, $10,959,361; loss 
reserves, $18,810,574; unearned premiums, $9,110,315; total 
admitted assets, $42,468,711. Net premium writings during 
1937 totaled $28,891,126 while loss payments amounted to 
$12,769,402, excluding investigation and adjustment costs of 
$2,787,554. The underwriting gain for the three-year period 
under examination from December 31, 1934 to December 31, 
1937 amounted to $6,499,910, while the gain from investments 
totaled $3,285,131. The report was favorable. 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Dividend Action 


Directors of this company have declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of $.40 per share, payable May 15th to stockholders 
of record April 29th. 


GLOBE INDEMNITY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Quarterly Statement 


The financial statement of this company as of March 31, 
1939 showed capital, $2,500,000; surplus, $5,000,000; voluntary 
reserve, $4,967,327; claim reserve, 16,510,120; unearned pre- 
miums, $8,177,403; total admitted assets, $38,871,819. Cash in 
banks was listed at $1,501,019; United States Government bonds 
at $20,317,077; state, railroad and other bonds and stocks, 
$11,380,268; real estate, $1,000,000; premiums in course of 
collection not more than three months due, $3,789,992. On the 
basis of March 31, 1939 market quotations for all bonds and 
stocks owned, the company’s total admitted assets would be 
increased to $40,423,072 and the voluntary reserve for con- 
tingencies, including fluctuation in market value of securities, 


to $6,518,580. 


GREATER NEW YORK TAXPAYERS Mutual Insurance 
Association, New York, N. Y. 


Examined 


The Greater New York Taxpayers Mutual Insurance As- 
sociation was examined as of June 30, 1938 by the State In- 
surance Department of New York. The report was dated 
April 13, 1939. 

The company has confined its business to owners’, landlords’, 
and tenants’ liability insurance on risks located in the City 
of New York. The surplus of the company has been accumu- 
lated principally as a result of profits from its underwriting 
and investments, and as of June 30, 1938 was $774,110. 

The Greater New York Taxpayers Mutual Insurance As- 
sociation was incorporated August 19, 1927 by interests affiliated 
with the Greater New York Taxpayers Association, a member- 
ship corporation composed of owners of real property in the 
City of New York. The company sustained a loss of $450,028 
through the payment of claims against the Protective and 
Defense Committee of the membership corporation, known as 
the Greater New York Taxpayers Association, the predecessor 
of the insurance company. The details of this loss of surplus 
are indicated in the excerpts below taken from the report of 
examination. 

The reserve for unpaid losses and loss expense in the amount 
of $1,098,232 was computed by the examiners in accordance 
with the provision of Section 344B of the Insurance Law us- 
ing the minimum loss factor of 60% of earned premiums, as 
provided in said section. In checking the company’s loss re- 
serves the examiners made a test of the reserves set up as of 
the date of the last examination as of June 30, 1935. The 
examiners stated that based upon the average cost shown by 
the experience, the company’s estimates of individual cases for 
pending claims were found to be adequate. The case reserve 
as of June 30, 1938 was $893,565, while the reserve produced 
by statutory formula using a loss factor of 60% of earned pre- 
miums and as charged in the report was $1,098,232, or $204,667 
greater than the case reserve. 


Excerpts from the report follow: 





Acting under the instructions contained in appointment No. 
10334 dated December 16, 1938, annexed hereto, I have made 
an examination into the condition and affairs of the Greater 
New York Taxpayers Mutual Insurance Association. 
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The examination was made at the home office of the com- 
pany at 31 Union Square West, New York, N. Y., as of June 
30th, 1938, and the following report thereon is respectfully 
submitted. 


HISTORY 


The Greater New York Taxpayers Mutual Insurance As- 
sociation, hereinafter referred to as the “company,” was in- 
corporated August 19, 1927 by interests affiliated with the 
Greater New York Taxpayers Association, a membership 
corporation composed of owners of real property in. the City 
of New York. It was organized under the provisions of 
Section 71-a of the Insurance Law. It commenced business 
November 1, 1927 and is now authorized to transact in this state 
the kinds of business specified in Section 70, sub-division 3(a) 
of the Insurance Law, namely, insurance against loss or damage 
resulting from accident to or injury suffered by an employee 
or other person, and for which the person insured is liable, 
but not including risks pertaining to automobile liability and/or 
employers’ liability and/or workmen’s compensation. 

The company has confined its business to owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ liability insurance on risks located in the City of 
New York. It operates on the mutual plan by which all profits 
inure to the benefit of its policyholders. 


ANALYSIS OF SURPLUS 
The surplus of the company has been accumulated principally 


as a result of profits from its underwriting and investments. 
An analysis thereof, is as follows: 


Surplus contributed on organization ......... $10,000.00 
TE IN on cen scvcecedensacee 613,763.98 
Se  SIENN, 6.0.50in oid den'ees+-cs0deaws 590,423.76 
Gain from miscellaneous sources ...........+. 9,950.52 
ES oe enka caMawa anak ewe een a Teeee $1,224,138.26 
DEDUCT 
Loss sustained through the assumption and 
liquidation of claims pending against the Pro- 
tective and Defense Committee of the 
Greater New York Taxpayers Association, 
OP TEPORRATOET CRDUMINEG os 5:60 5.0000 ccccvecees 450,028.38 
Surplus, June 30, 1938 per this report .... $774,109.88 


The loss sustained by the Greater New York Taxpayers 
Mutual Insurance Association through the payment of claims 
against the Protective and Defense Committee of the member- 
ship corporation known as the Greater New York Taxpayers 
Association, the predecessor of the insurance company, was 
occasioned as follows: 

Immediately after the organization of the insurance company, 
its board of directors adopted a resolution assuming the de- 
fense and payment of all suits and claims then pending or 
which might thereafter be asserted in connection with any 
certificate of registration of the said Protective and Defense 
Committee. In consideration therof, the aforementioned mem- 
bership corporation transferred and paid over to the insurance 
company assets of a net value of $190,525.27. The defense and 
settlement of such claims and suits so assumed, has resulted in 
a loss to the insurance company of $450,028.38, as shown in 
the following statement: 


Losses paid to June 30th, 1938 ................ $472,183.13 
Expenses of investigation and adjustment of 

SS MN OUND bo casa b ek ok decdvsgsadake 172,687.37 

Total losses and expenses incurred ....... $644,870.50 

DEDUCT 

Net assets transferred ......... $190,505.27 
Reinsurance recovered .........-. 4,336.85 

194,842.12 

Loss to the insurance company ............ $450,028.38 


(Continued on next page) 
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PROVIDENT 


is now in its 52nd year of dependable 
public service, with facilities to bring 
multiple protection to our citizens from 
Coast to Coast. 


Life — Accident — Health 
Hospital — Railroad 
— Group — 


PROVIDENT LIFE 
and ACCIDENT, 


Dasurance Company 






CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

















If You Want to 
Improve Your 
Automobile and 
Casualty Facilities— 


A POST CARD WILL BRING 
YOU FULL INFORMATION ABOUT 
OUR DESIRABLE AGENCY CONTRACT 











UTILITIES INSURANCE COMPANY 


A STOCK [Home office LOOMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 










MISSOURI 


Direct contracts available for conservative and 
successful agents in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee and Texas. 











GREATER NEW YORK TAX—Continued 
ASSETS, JUNE 30, 1938 


EE Oe Oe ee ee $11,000.00 
Mortgage loans on real estate ...............2.- 407,467.46 
Mortgage Participation Certificate ............ 5,833.63 
PE ae, aE Se ee eee 1,519,743.77 
DN Aer Lio tas aha bint mh snideeosees6s.ue 113,835.33 
Se en ee 1,820.00 
Deposits in banks and trust companies ........ 305,991.39 
Premiums in course of collection on policies 

effective on and after April 1, 1938 .......... 313,221.71 
Elevator liability premiums in course of col- 

NR res ae see be a es a ocean baba 8,630.76 
EE TIE kia cnckeacenboatcenes tesco 700.97 
Surrender value of life insurance policies ..... 17,628.84 
Interest on mortgage loans ..............200005 5,646.97 
Accrued interest on bonds ...........cccseeees 13,662.90 

SOtAl AGmmitted Asatte .oncc cs cies cccesces $2,725,183.73 
LIABILITIES, JUNE 30, 1938 
Reserve for losses, including investigation and 

eT ae $1,098,232.38 
Reserve for unearned premiums .............. 777,931.84 
Reserve for commissions ..............cccccees 33,269.33 
> 2 aa ere eee 11,444.91 
Reserve for unpaid bills and expenses ......... 14,424.24 
Due for reinsurance premiums ............... 6,428.15 
Elevator liability insurance premiums payable.. 9,343.00 

ee ee eee re $1,951,073.85 
Surplus as regards policyholders .............. 774,109.88 
RP Per rrer rer er errr ee Ore eer er Tee $2,725,183.73 


COMPARISON OF RESERVES 


A review was made of all the claims in suit pending in the 
Supreme Court and of all claims not in suit which were re- 
ported on or after July 1, 1937, still undisposed of on June 
30, 1938. All information subsequent to the date of the examina- 
tion and payments and dispositions of all claims and suits 
pending on that date and subsequently closed by payments or 
without payment were used in arriving at the reserves on a 
case basis. The adequacy of the reserves on a case basis was 
further tested by the application to the pending claims of 
the average costs of claims and suits pending on the date of 
the last examination as of June 30th, 1935 and disposed of 
subsequent thereto. Based upon the average costs shown by 
such experience, the company’s estimates of individual case 
values for pending claims were found to be adequate. 

A comparison of the total reserve for losses and loss ex- 
penses produced by the statutory formula basis and the total 
produced from a review of individual claims and suit files 
and the company’s past experience of the cost of disposed 
of claims and suits and expenses of investigation and adjust- 
ment of lesses, shows the following: 


Reserve produced by statutory formula using 
a loss factor of 60 percent of earned pre- 


miums and as charged in this report ........ $1 098,232.38 
Total of individual estimates of values of un- 
paid claims and suits and reserve for expenses 
of investigation and adjustment based upon a 
partial review of pending files and develop- 
ments subsequent to date of examination and 

the company’s experience ...............006: 893,565.00 

Excess of formula reserve ..............+. $204,667.38 


It is the opinion of the examiner that the reserve for lia- 
bility losses, as charged in this report, will be adequate to 
discharge the company’s ultimate liability for all claims and 
suits arising out of policy contracts issued on or before June 
30th, 1938. 

The reserve for unpaid losses and loss expenses as charged 
in this report is $23,824.01 in excess of the amount reported 
by the company in its statement to the Insurance Department. 
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GUARANTY CASUALTY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


To Incorporate 


Notice of intention to organize a corporation by this title for 
the purpose of transacting the business specified in subdivisions 
three and nine of Section 70 of the Insurance Law of the State 
of New York was recently released. 

The names of the incorporators are: D. G. Arnstein, Richard 
Woike, Ludwig Weil, John F. Sweeny, Louis L. Resnick, 
Harold C. Davis, Wm. W. Bachmann, Frank E. Williams, 
Edgar Bloch, John F. Whelehan, Alford C. Orwig, Andrew H. 
Wood, John Woike and Morris Cooper, Jr. 

The company will operate as a running mate of the Man- 
hattan Mutual Automobile Casualty Company, Inc. It will have 
a paid-in capital of $300,000 and surplus of like amount. Busi- 
ness will be written on the participating basis and operations 
confined to the writing of automobile liability and property 
damage insurance. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT and Indemnity Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Publishes Book on Production 


This company recently published a 400 page book on pro- 
duction methods, entitled “Production Form.” The volume is 
a compendium of all the best ideas and material received by the 
company during the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Program con- 
ducted during 1938, several hundred agents contributing. The 
book contains eleven chapters under the following headings: 
Better Selling; The Importance and Technique of the Survey 
and Analysis; Golden Opportunity Lines; Education; Agency 
Management; Advertising Practices; Meeting Competition; 
Campaigns and Contests; Locating Leads; Making the Most 
of Hartford Service; and Business-Getting Letters. The Ap- 
pendix of the book contains a complete list of authors. 

The material of the book is copyrighted by the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company. 


HAWKEYE CASUALTY Company, 


Des Moines, lowa 
Dividend Action 


Directors of this company have declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 15c per share, payable May Ist to stockholders of 
record April 29, 1939. 

A financial statement as of April 30, 1939 showed total ad- 
mitted assets, $1,023,339; capital, $200,000; surplus, $150,000; 
contingency reserve, $131,635; reserve for unearned premiums, 
$369,176; reserve for unpaid losses, $82,159. 


LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance Company, 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Promotions 


E. R. Derryberry was recently promoted from comptroller 
to secretary, and G. S. Parrish elected treasurer. These officers 
will replace the position left vacant by the late secretary-treas- 
urer, H. B. Folk. 

Mr. Derryberry came to the company originally in 1919, 
starting in the position of audit clerk and working up through 
Various positions, to become comptroller in 1928. 

Mr. Parrish joined the Life and Casualty Insurance Company 
some fifteen years ago, also as audit clerk. He was elected as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer in 1935. 
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When Fire Destroys 
Accounts Receivable Records 


the business firm involved finds itself 
in a serious predicament. That's why 
business men will welcome information 
about the Accounts Receivable Policy, 
pioneered by Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America and espe- 
cially designed to afford business 
houses protection against this recog- 
nized hazard. 


It's profitable to the Agent in two ways 

. building premium income and ob- 
taining new clients to whom other forms 
can be sold. 


CASUALTY 
SURETY 
FIDELITY 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 
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LANCASTER, PA. 


FINANCIAL STABILITY 
FULL PROTECTION 
PROMPT SERVICE 

AGENCY COOPERATION 


CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 











HOTEL LENOX 





Enjoy the Comforts of our 
Newly Modernized Rooms 


You will like our newly modernized rooms—new 
oe gee new furniture, new bathrooms and new 
beds with inner spring mattresses. No detail 
overlooked for the perfect comfort of every guest. 
Delicious meals at moderate prices. Only 5 
minutes from theater and shopping district. 


RATES 


SRG: ih asin $2.50 to $3.50 
Double ....$4.00 to $6.00 
Parlor Suites $8.00 up 
Special for 2 Rooms and 


Ss eres $6.00 
OR, 00's a 0 << $7.00 
Write for free AAA road 
map and folder containing 
handy map of downtown 
Buffalo. 
<\'|, Papa Clarence A. Miner, 

ees hea ——— President 

. 140 North St. near Delaware 











BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ CASUALTY Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dividend Action 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40c per share, plus an ex- 
tra of 10c per share, payable May 15th to stockholders of record 
May 1, 1939 was recently declared. 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY Insurance Company of 
New York, Newark, New Jersey 


Operating Results 


The financial statement of this company showed that the 
original mortgage loan secured from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation of $4,731,842 had been reduced to $505,769 
as of March 31, 1939. Of the $4,000,000 preferred stock pur- 
chased by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the com- 
pany, as of January 5, 1939, in accordance with their agreement, 
purchased $400,000, or 10 per cent of the original amount, leay- 
ing a balance of $3,200,000. The statutory underwriting gain 
during 1938 amounted to $229,000 as compared with $111,000 
in 1937; premiums written increasing from $5,933,000 in 1937 
to $6,400,000 in 1938. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Hatch Retires 


Clarence Hatch, vice-president of the Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility Company, recently announced his retirement after 24 
years with the company. Born in Savannah, Ga., Mr. Hatch 
has been in the insurance business since 1898 and came to 
Detroit 30 years ago. He became associated with Michigan 
Mutual in 1914, in the sales department. In 1915 he established 
the company’s first branch office, at Grand Rapids, and in 1916 
he was elected secretary of the company. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors since 1922 and vice-president 
since 1924. Company executives recently honored Mr. Hatch 
at a dinner. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Examined 


An examination of this company as of September 30, 1938 
by the New York Insurance Department disclosed surplus, 
$163,419; loss reserve, $102,826; unearned premiums, $24,273; 
total admitted assets, $301,664. Real estate was listed at $15,000; 
mortgage loans, $129,250; bonds, $101,338; cash, $23,481 and 
premiums in course of collection, $23,224. The total gain from 
underwriting during the period from September 30, 1935 to 
September 30, 1938 totaled $21,879, while the gain from invest- 
ments aggregated $27,545. During this time dividends of $47,806 
were paid to policyholders. Premium writings during the period 
under review totaled $288,610, while disbursements for losses 
amounted to $153,801, excluding $9,261 paid for investigation 
and adjusting claims. 


. 


NATIONAL LLOYD'S, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


W. S. Hanna Elected President 
Following the resignation of W. Rae Dempsey as president 


of the National Underwriting Corporation, Underwriting Man- 
agers for National Lloyd’s, Wesley S. Hanna, for the past four 
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years Insurance Commissioner of Maryland, was recently elected 
to this office. 

During his term as Insurance Commissioner, Mr. Hanna has 
been prominent in the affairs of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, being Chairman of the Casualty and 
Surety Committee, and having served at various times on the 
Accident and Health, Fidelity and Surety, Social Insurance, 
Taxation, Credential and Examinations Committees. He has 
been responsible for strengthening the Insurance Laws of Mary- 
land, through many measures which he sponsored, particularly 
in connection with Industrial Insurance, and will bring to 
National Lloyd’s a varied experience in the insurance field. 

Prior to his term as Insurance Commissioner, Mr. Hanna was 
Deputy Comptroller of the City of Baltimore for sixteen years, 
having at times complete charge of the intricate finances of 
Baltimore city. 

Coincident with Commissioner Hanna’s assuming the position 
of chief executive of National Lloyd’s, the company has an- 
nounced an increase in its underwriting capital from $125,000 
to $250,000, and that arrangements have been concluded with 
an investment house to provide further underwriting capital 
up to one million dollars, as the same may be required for the 
development of the company’s business. 


NATIONAL SURETY Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


New World's Fair Policy Announced 


Vincent Cullen, president, recently announced the issuance of 
the new World’s Fair Home and Travel Policy especially de- 
signed to protect not only the homes of policyholders while 
visiting the World’s Fairs or on vacation, but also to give vital 
protection to their property against various hazards while 
traveling. 

Mr. Cullen said: “In anticipation of the great increase in 
travel due to the two World’s Fairs, our agents throughout 
the country have made many inquiries regarding a policy of this 
type; and because of this demand we have created a new and 
broad form of Burglary, Robbery and Theft policy.” 

This policy, in addition to providing the usual protection 
against residence, burglary and theft, protects the insured and 
every member of his family while traveling—if they are held 
up, if pockets or hand-bags are picked, if property is stolen 
from a hotel room, the lobby, in or around the railway stations 
or _ a train, boat, or bus, or if stolen from a locked auto- 
mobile. 

The coverage is for sixty days and is one of the broadest 
forms of Travel Protection available. 


NORTHWEST CASUALTY Company, 
Seattle, Washington 


Correction 


On page 990 of the April Edition of our Fire and Casualty 
News the figures indicated for the years 1937 and 1938 should 
be reversed through the column “Net Premiums Written,” that 
is, the row $1,843 through $1,316 represents 1937 figures, and 
$2,069 to $1,427, 1938 figures. The other figures in the exhibit 
are correct. 


OHIO STATE Insurance Fund, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Actuarial Audit 


An actuarial audit of the Ohio State Fund was made by the 
firm of Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., as of December 31, 1937. 
The Fund was found to be in sound. financial condition. The 
Fund is divided by statute into two parts, the Private Fund, 
covering employees in private industry, and the Public Fund, 

Continued on next page 
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More |Support 


for AMiCO Plan 





In states in which the new low rates for automobile 
casualty insurance now are effective, the American 
Motorists also has made substantial reductions in the 
initial premium for cars not driven for business. In 
addition, the policyholders who qualify for this rate 
are eligible for AMICO’s dividends. 


AMICO always has paid annual dividends to 
all its participating policyholders—not to just one 
class—so businessmen who feel that the car driven 
for business is discriminated against by the new re- 
duction on pleasure cars, now have a better than ever 
reason for placing their insurance in the American 
Motorists. 


AMICO policyholders will tell you that this entails 
no sacrifice of service or security. AMICO provides 
day and night claim service from coast to coast 
through sixty branch offices and hundreds of repre- 
sentatives in the United States and Canada. Its secu- 
rity, with over $8,000,000 in assets and $1,800,000 in 
policyholders’ surplus has been time-tested by panics 
and depressions. 


Inquire about the AMICO plan today—find out how 
much it means to business men and to alert insur- 
ance agents everywhere. 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


HOME OFFICE, SHERIDAN at LAWRENCE - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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neral Accident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


2 ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


Ss 
JOHN H. GRADY, United States Attorney 


JAMES F MITCHELL, United Statos Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING -4™ & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
CAR & GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., Ltd. 


111 JOHN STREET, New York 
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OHIO STATE FUND—Continued 


which insures the employees of the state and various counties, 
villages, cities, townships, school districts and other special 
divisions of the state. The Private Fund showed a total surplus 
at December 31, 1937 of $4,340,435, while the Public Fund indj- 
cated a deficit of $2,365,384. Bonds of the Private Fund, carried 
at amortized values, totaled $48,728,277; cash in banks was 
listed at $3,313,752; premiums in course of collection at $3,148- 
067 ; and interest accrued, $512,814. The reserve for compensa- 
tion and medical benefits was $47,893,276, and unearned pre- 
miums of $3,089,440 were indicated. 

Bonds of the Public Fund were carried at $2,083,397; cash 
in banks at $142,735 ; and interest accrued at $4,013. The reserve 
for compensation and medical benefits was $4,575,883 ; and out- 
standing warrants, $19,645. 

The gain and loss exhibit showed premiums earned at $70,313,- 
384 for the Private Fund, and loss from claims incurred, $73,- 
817,882, while investments produced a gain of $8,318,131, 
miscellaneous expenses amounting to $589,106. The balance of 
these figures, or the net gain for the five year period ended 
December 31, 1937, amounted to $4,224,527. 


PEERLESS CASUALTY Company, 


Keene, New Hampshire 
L. A. Menegay Joins Company 


Lester A. Menegay, who recently resigned as vice president 
of the Excess Insurance Company of America, has become a 
vice president of the Peerless Casualty Company, in charge of 
reinsurance and direct excess casualty underwriting, with head- 
quarters at 116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

He started his career with the insurance brokerage firm of 
Ream, Ives & Wrightson, Inc. on July 5, 1915 and when that 
firm dissolved, accepted a position with Henry W. Ives & Co. 
when the latter opened his own office and continued there thirteen 
years before joining The Excess in May of 1928. 

In the past the Peerless Casualty Company, in a limited way, 
has been writing some reinsurances and direct excess casualty 
covers, also fidelity and surety bond business and has also 
engaged in other specialized lines of underwriting. Now that 
Mr. Menegay has become associated with the company, the 
Peerless expects to actively develop reinsurance and direct excess 
casualty business. 


SEABOARD SURETY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Quarterly Statement 


The financial statement of this company as of March 31, 1939 
showed capital, $1,000,000; surplus and contingency reserves, 
$1,781,866; loss reserves, $478,682; unearned premiums, $895,- 
000; total admitted assets, $4,320,548. Cash was listed at $502,- 
101; stocks and bonds (market value), $3,530,173; outstanding 
premiums, $234,334. Premium writings during the first three 
months of 1939 aggregated $440,141 as compared with $306,709 
during the same period in 1938. 

Directors of this company have declared a dividend of 40¢ 
per share, payable May 15th to stockholders of record April 
29, 1939 
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STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Anniversary Policy 


This company has just announced to its agents a new policy 
especially designed to commemorate the company’s 55th anni- 
yersary, which is being celebrated this year. 

The management states that the new policy offers broad and 
generous base coverage accident protection, The policy may be 
written for both men and women. It offers a medical rider 
attachment at extra cost. 


STATE FARM MUTUAL Automobile Insurance Co., 


Bloomington, Illinois 
Correction Notice 


On page 257 of Best’s Insurance Guide with Key Ratings an 
assessment liability against policyholders of this company of 
one premium is indicated. This is incorrect. As of December 
30, 1938 all policies of this company became non-assessable. 
We request our subscribers to make this correction on their 
copies. 


TRAVELERS INDEMNITY Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Recent Appointment 


Following the regular monthly meeting of the directors of 
The Travelers Companies May 15, 1939, President L. Edmund 
Zacher announced the appointment of J. C. Smith as a secretary 
of the Indemnity Company. Mr. Smith has spent his entire 
business career in the fidelity and surety business, starting in 
the Salt Lake City office of the American Surety. He subse- 
quently became assistant manager of that office, was then trans- 
ferred to Denver as manager, and in 1932 became manager in 
the Detroit office, from which position he resigned recently to 
come with The Travelers in June. 


TRI-STATE CASUALTY Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Capital Increased 


The authorized capital stock of this company was recently 
increased from $50,000 to $250,000. The change is to be effected 
through the sale of 20,000 additional shares at $15 per share, 
par value $10.00 per share, thus contributing $100,000 to the 
surplus account. We are advised that a considerable portion of 
the new stock has already been sold. The company is not plan- 
ning any immediate expansion into new territory or lines of 
business, the additional stock being issued principally in view 
of strengthening the capital structure of the company. 


WORLD MUTUAL Health and Accident Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Examined 


An examination of this company by the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department, as of December 31, 1938 revealed surplus, 
$6,902; sick and accident claims unpaid, $2,454; unearned pre- 
miums, $494; voluntary reserve for contingencies, $2,500; total 
admitted assets, $13,218. Net premiums for 1938 totaled $47,452 
and claims paid, $13,543. 

The company was incorporated in December, 1920, authority 
to do business being granted December 28, 1920. The company 
is authorized to write accident and health business. The presi- 
dent of the company is M. S. Boyer; vice president, W. S. King; 
secretary-treasurer, B. E. Rudolph. 
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ASSOCIATED 
INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1938 


ASSETS 
CAG i. bsccsd ke steeaansueteessncbede $ 726,383.41 
U. S. Government Bonds...........+eeee0% 1 ,496,273.26 
State and Municipal Bonds......--.++++0+: 933,418.84 
Railroad and Public Utility Bonds.......... 317,303.16 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds......... 139,844.72 
Guaranteed Railroad and Public Utility 
eae saa kanot-e oan s ope ied etew eee 77,800.00 
ND NN cs 5 en4bs deg ee eebe enn 350,364.00 
Railroad Common Stocks ....-.-eeseeeees 25,200.00 
Public Utility Common Stocks........+.+.- 86,700.00 
Miscellaneous Common Stocks......+.++++- 874,366.00 
Real Estate (Home Office Building)....... 319,651.40 
Premiums Outstanding less than 90 days....- 657,862.22 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets. . 18,889.32 
Total Admitted Assets.........++s-00- $6,024,056.33 
a wa 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ........-- $ 870,173.00 
CONN cork at ane dintnd smaves 2,671 646.98 
Reserve for Commissions ......+.+++eeee 126,153.51 
A Cy PER as ben ewedestulensdnues 200,712.62 
Reserve for Unpaid Expenses ..........+.- 143,855.78 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Liabilities....... 20,361.00 
Reserve for Security Fluctuations and Con- 
HAGONCIES 20 ccccccdcccccccccccscesoess 241,153.44 
REL, «6s St beens cconucaee $ 750,000.00 
DL. kndeinancasadew ihe | ,000,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS.......... 1,750,000.00 
DE Sev000-0434icenkckweindedigeeas $6,024,056.33 


—~O— 
On basis of actual market values December 31, 1938, Re- 
serve for Security Fluctuations and Contingencies would 
be increased to $268,764.09. 


_—O— 
Cash and U. S. Government Bonds 37% of 
Total Admitted Assets 


—oO— 
Bonds and Cash 67% of Total Investments 
—j— 


This statement is prepared on the California 
legal reserve basis and loss reserve 
shown exceeds the estimated amount 
required for outstanding losses by 

over $815,000.00 


—o— 
Increase in Surplus and Reserve for Security 
Fluctuations and Contingencies since 
December 31, 1937, 
$481,997.66 


HEAD OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


L. $. MOORHEAD 
President 


Los Angeles 


L. H. MUELLER 
Chairman 


New York Dallas 





Chicago 
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Aero Insurance Underwriters, New York 


(New Chicago Managers) ........] y 75 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford 

(Will Build in New York) ........) ay 91 
Aetna Insurance, Hartford 

(Stewart Resigned) .............. June 75 
Aetna Life Insurance, Hartford 

(Offers New Sickness Policy) ...... May 91 
Allstate Insurance, Chicago 

CRIED cccvcvescccceccocecess May 91 

(New Merit Rating Plan)......... June 87 
American Employers’ Insurance, Boston 

DEREE J lowwuwehes sedans eevee June 8&7 
Ameri an Mutual Liability, Boston 

(Dividend Action) ............... June 87 
American Policyholders’ Insurance, Boston 

(Dividend Action) ..............+. June 87 
American Re-Insurance, New York 

errr June 87 
Atlantic City Fire Insurance, Atlantic City 

(Burkhard Deceased) ............ June 75 
Berkshire Mutual Fire, Pittsfield 

(Correction Notice) ...........e0-. May 75 
Canal Insurance, Columbia 

(New Company) iar eeatiakssnigeo® May 75 


Cincinnati Equitable Insurance, Cincinnati 
(New Vice President) ............ June 75 
Columbia Insurance of New York, New York 
(Succeeds Columbia Ins. Co. of N. J.) 
May 75 
Commonwealth Title Insurance, Tacoma 
FEED. sc ccenccisscecnteeoecrs May 91 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., Hartford 


Offers New Health Cover)....... June 87 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
Se CE SED. hace cae becedaceesd May 92 
Co-Operative Casualty, St. Louis 
PN ea ee May 92 
Cotton & Woolen Mfgrs. Mutual, Boston 
(Williams, President) ............ June 75 
Employers Casualty, Dallas 
ee ee eT May 92 
Employers’ Liability Assurance, Boston 
EE. bites cuvteenues dion ewd June 87 
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Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City 


(Dividend Action) ........cccecess June 88 
Excess Insurance of America, New York 
eT SO aera. May 92 
Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile, Columbus 
(Lincoln, President) ...........06. May 93 
Fidelity and Deposit of Maryland, Baltimore 
(Dividen@ ACTOR) ccccccrccccccccs May 93 
Fire Assurance Group, Philadelphia "i 
(Addition to Official Staff)........ June 75 
COW BOGOR) co ecccccccdcesseves June 75 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance, San Francisco 


(New Department Established)...June 75 
Firemen’s insurance, Newark 

(Dividend Increased) ............. May 75 
Fort Worth Lloyds, Fort Worth 

CED 66 ¢snew ender cecrcecsnge May 93 
Globe Indemnity, New York ? 

CP POMNOEIOET co wacndcccess May 93 


(Quarterly Statement) 
Globe and Rutgers Fire, New York 
(Additional Pref. Stock Retired) . 


.May 76 
Greater New York Taxpayers Mutual 


DE, cn cdcibedetde use ee eon June 88 
Guaranty Casualty, New York 

(To Incorporate) ieprenentenhngees June 91 
Hardware Mutual Fire Ins., Minneapolis 

(Commemorative Dividends) cane June 76 

(Examination Report) ........... June 76 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford 

(Former President Dies) .......... May 93 

CHUUEIEMOS TRIOGK) 2 oc ccccceccccces June 91 
Hawkeye Casualty, Des Moines 

CRETE BOGE) oc ccccccecscces June 91 
Home Fire Security, New York 

CE EME ccccdccccecveesesecss June 79 
Home Insurance, New York 

CT. ctakindasscwe een ecedad May 76 

(Pacific Coast Changes).......... June 80 
Hospital Service Corporation, Perth Amboy 

CEN, (80:5445R 60d 600cdeeneaoue May 93 
Insuranshares Certificates, Inc., Baigneees 

(Financial Condition) ............) May 94 





Iowa High School Insurance, Des jioles 


Se rarer May 
Lake Shore Mutual Insurance, Chicago 
OE POPS May 
Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Dividend Action) .............001 fay #4 
Life and Casualty Insurance, Nashville 
rrr June 91 
Manufacturers’ Casualty, Philadelphia 
CHEVERORE BSCR) 2ccccceccveseose June 92 


Manufacturing Lumbermen’s, Kansas City 
(Creditors Receive Payment) ..-May 76 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance, Newark 


(Operating Results) ............. June 92 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 

CEE BEND cwccecccvccacecs June 92 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance, Alton a 

SE ae May 77 
Millers National Insurance, Chicago P 

CSUR, PROMIEOME) 2 cccccecccccccecd June 80 
Motor Vehicle Casualty, Chicago 

(Polievholders’ Rating) .......... May 94 
Mutual Casualty Insurance, New York 

ET decnctidewkeaes sesso June 92 
National Insurance, Denver 

(Proposed Capital Increase)...... May 80 
National Lloyd’s, Baltimore - 

(Hanna, President) .............. June 92 
National Surety, New York 

(New World’s Fair Policy) ...... June 93 
New Jersey Manufacturers Ass’n., Trenton 

(Dividend to Policyholders) ...... May 80 
New Jersey Manufacturers Cas., Trenton _ 

(Dividend Action) ...............May 95 
North Star Insurance, New York - 

EE WD i n.605.000004s0 00000008 June 81 
Northwest Casualty, Seattle 

IND (ad ach ned be G¥is 08.50.0004 June 93 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee 

‘ License Renewe eS ine 81 

Ohio State Insurance Fund, Columbus 

CROCE BUGGED occ cccscccccvers June 93 
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Pacific National Fire, San Francisco 


Royal-Liverpool Groups, = York 


Stuyvesant Insurance, New York 
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BEST’S AUTOMOBILE 


POLICY CHART- 


BESTS 
AUTOMOBILE POLICY 
CHART 


Price $1.54 Per Copy 
(Postage Included | 





1939 
EDITION 


(COVERING LIABILITY AND PROPERTY DAMAGE PROVISIONS) 


The chart shows an analysis of the liability and property damage pro- 
visions of approximately 200 policies issued by the wet Fi automobile 
writing companies. Especially designed for quick and complete refer- 
ence—a most valuable chart for agents soliciting liability and property 
damage business. 

Automobile fatalities and accidents are increasing! Jury awards and 
judgments are mounting! 

If you are an agent you will find the chart most valuable in soliciting 
business, as it enables you to intelligently present your policy to a pros- 
pect and compare the coverage offered by your company and that of 
others. Agents are constantly running into Timited policies—Best's Auto- 
mobile Policy Chart is an authoritative analysis; gives a long needed means 
of combating limited policy competition. To successfully sell automobile 
coverage, it is pene B ye you to have a complete knowledge of the policy 
provisions of all companies. Increase your sales and efficiency by using 
Best's Automobile Policy Chart. 

Place your order for a copy of this valuable chart and determine for your- 
self the policy that gives you the coverage you want, or your client wants. 
Incomplete coverage in the event of an accident may prove very costly. 








COMPLETE! UNIQUE! ESSENTIAL! 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
78 FULTON STREET 


BEST BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 








FOR JUNE, 1939 
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Conover and Company, Chase, Chicago, Ill. ...........e.eeeeee - @& 
Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, Ill. ............++.05- 89 
Corroon and Reynolds Group, New York, N. Y. ..Inside Back Cover 
Coxhead Corporation, New York, N. Y. ........ Inside Front Cover 
Dale and Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 2 
“Ediphone, The,” Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J... 7 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. ........ 38 
Excess Insurance Company of America, New York, N. Y. ...... 30 
Excess Underwriters, Inc., New York, N. Y. ....c.cccccccsccccce 88 
Fester, Fothergill and Hartung, New York, N. Y. ............ 84 
Fidelity and Deposit Company, Baltimore, Md. ................ 54 
Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corporation, Baltimore, Md. ...... 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco, Cal. ..............06. n 
Firemen’s Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. .........--seeeeee 
SORE Ee TEOOUE, TRUGOEE, BROOM, ccc cccvcccccccccccccesscceses 
General Accident, Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Reinsurance Corporation, New York, N. Y. . 

Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. .. 
Grand Union Underwriters, New York, N. Y. ............+. ewess 
Great Lakes Casualty Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Gulf Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas 
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Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

Home Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. .....-eeee-eeeeees ° 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. .... 
Insurance Co. of the State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Kansas City Fire and Marine Insurance Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Te BS BAGNEL, CRICARO, TAL. occ cvccccccccvccdecedacessvcesceesn 
GEE TU BOND, Die Be 0:80-0bc00c20b0tcdccccccessvcceessue 
EMPaGlty Greens, BOweek, Th. dF. ccccvcccccececccccsccccccssevesse 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, Md. ...........+..00.- 
Mercantile Insurance Company of America, New York, N. Y. .. 
Merchants Insurance Company, Providence, R. I. .............. 
Millers National Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. ............ 
National Fire Group, Hartford, Conn, ..........-ecseeeceecees 
National Surety Corporation, New York, N. Y. .............4.. 
National Union Fire Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company, Baltimore, Md. .......... 
New York Casualty Company, New York, N. Y. ............005. 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company, LeRoy, Ohio 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Company, San Francisco, Cal. .. 
Pearl American Fleet, New York, N. Y. .............. Back Cover 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company, Lancaster, Pa. .............. 92 


Pioneer Equitable Insurance Company, Lebanon, Ind, ........ 6 


Provident Life and Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 9 
Rhode Island Insurance Company, Providence, R. I. .......... 8% 
Royal Exchange Group, New York, N. Y. .........-ececcecseees 
St. Louis Fire and Marine Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. .. 
Scottish Union and National Group, Hartford, Conn. .......... 
Security Fire Insurance Company, Davenport, Iowa 

Standard Accident Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich. ........ 
Standard Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. ..............5- 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company, New York, N. Y. .... 
Sun Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. .......cccccssccsseccecs 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. .............. 
Tressel, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ........ pobideenesostuvccegencral 
Trinity Universal Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore, Md. .. 
Utilities Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. ..............0e0e5 
ree  . Oe Tite Bg, TOW BOGE Ihe Be ccccccccsccccccccceden 


Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. .............. 62 ( 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. Y. .......... 62 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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